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. Foreword 


Ta articles presented here have 
taken form in a manner somewhat 
out of the ordinary. Three of the 
writers had worked together for a 
number of years upon an analysis of 
the subject treated in these articles, and 
had been co-authors of a book’ along 
the same line which appeared in 1943. 
The idea of the present undertaking 
has been to follow the import of this 
earlier study into a number of familiar 
fields of educational activity, for in so 
far as the findings of that study are 
sound, they seem bound to have im- 
portant bearings within current edu- 
cational thought and practice. The 
other four persons who have col- 
laborated in the writing of these arti- 
cles, in addition to having an active 
interest of their own in the subject, 
have been alert to the Yearbook’s 
bearings upon the several branches of 


1Twenty-Eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, The 
Discipline of Practical Judgment, University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. 
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educational effort into which their 
professional work brings them. All 
seven writers have been in communica- 
tion by means of frequent correspond- 
ence, and all except one by personal 
conference. 

Although from widely different 
backgrounds and fields of professional 
activity, these persons have been drawn 
together in a common cause. They hold 
that America as a democratic society 
requires a public education committed 
primarily to the development of people 
equipped for making the social-moral 
choices and decisions of their private 
and public life. They believe that this 
needed development of practical intel- 
ligence can come only upon the fulfill- 
ment of two conditions: (1) that it be 
deliberately and definitely planned for, 
and (2) that it be sought directly in 
relation to practice and not be expected 
in any considerable degree to come in- 
directly as an unplanned by-product 
of an education largely preoccupied 
with acquiring information. 
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Democracy has been charged with 
having no steady basis for a discipline 
of the character and intelligence of its 
new generations. The present writers 
propose that such a basis does exist, al- 
though it is not well defined, and that 
it comes into sharper relief when the 
focus of attention is shifted to the 
discipline of practical, social-moral 
intelligence. 

Each of the seven persons first wrote 
a paper which, with one exception, 
presented a descriptive account of a 
case which had come under his pro- 
fessional observation, a case which he 
believed to be definitely illustrative of 
the operation of practical intelligence. 
In connection with this account the 
same person either suggested or 
actually wrote an analysis of points of 
possible discipline within the case as 
he had seen it go on. The paper in this 
form was studied carefully either by 
two or by all three of the authors of 
the study reported in the Yearbook. 
These three persons served as editors 
of all the articles. They suggested 
changes to the writers. In some cases, 
the editors themselves wrote a consid- 
erable part of the analysis and interpre- 
tation. Statements appearing with the 
articles will make this clear. Always 
the article thus revised was passed 


upon by the original writer, and his 
approval was secured before the article 
was finally submitted for publication, 
While the writing has thus been done 
in collaboration, the editors assume full 
responsibility for the whole argument, 
Each of the other four writers is re- 
sponsible only as his approval goes 
along with the article to which he con- 
tributed. 

Those who have worked together 
in this way to produce the following 
statements are: 


Theodore Brameld, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Minnesota 

Arthur K. Loomis, Director of the De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Denver 

Clarence A. Weber, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Connecticut 

William V. Vitarelli, Instructor in Indus- 
trial Arts, Briarcliff Schools, New York 
(Graduate Student of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University ) 


Editors 


George E. Axtelle, Associate Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University, 
on leave and with the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

B. Othanel Smith, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois 

R. Bruce Raup (Chairman), Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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I: Education in Search of a Discipline 


Statement prepared by R. B. Raup and edited by B. O. Smith 


HE American public is ill at ease 
one the purposes and quality of 
the work in its schools and colleges. In 
the press, on the platform, and in 
everyday conversation, there is an in- 
creasing chorus of comment decrying 
our “soft pedagogy,” the “indulging 
and coddling” of pupils, the lack of 
thoroughness, the failure of teachers 
and school programs to command the 
respect of students, the low estate of 
teacher preparation and performance, 
the disgraceful results of schooling in 
the basic skills of learning, in command 
of the mother tongue, in knowledge 
of the country’s history, the unreadi- 
ness of college graduates in the essen- 
tials required by the Army and Navy, 
the neglect of the great humanizing 
traditions, and, in general, the failure 
to aim at and to “demand evidence of 
definite results from instruction.” 

The writers of the articles which 
follow believe that this growing dis- 
satisfaction with the schools should put 
the educators of America on their 
mettle. Little that the profession is 
doing today seems to be quieting the 
growing unrest. There is a suspicion 
abroad that the educators of the coun- 
tty, under false leadership, have got 
matters wrong and that the public will 
have to take measures to rescue the 
schools from their influence. However 
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confused, vague, erroneous, and ill- 
defined these assertions of unrest may 
often be, the writers believe that there 
is one thing deeply right about them— 
that the schools suffer from a prevail- 
ing absence of convincing quality in 
regard to what they expect and require 
and achieve with young people. We 
are willing that this wanted quality 
shall be called discipline’—discipline 
both of character and of intelligence. 


EFFORTS TO FIND A 
DISCIPLINE 


So long as success in education was 
prevailingly held by both the public 
and the profession to mean success in 
the academic, intellectualistic mastery 
of the usual subjects, there was no 
public problem of educational disci- 
pline. The public as well as the teacher 
knew what was expected. The learner 
either did or did not rise to the honored 
levels of achievement and was corre- 
spondingly rated as either apt or not 
apt in his education. But now large 
portions of both the profession and 


1We use the word discipline consistently 
with this broader meaning. We deplore the 
usual narrow sense in which the term is used 
and are not concerned, except incidentally, with 
this narrow meaning, i.e., order in the class- 
room, etc. America so greatly needs this word 
with its broader meaning that we urge its more 
general use. There is no other available word 
which seems adequate. 
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the public do not intrinsically accept 
that meaning of educational success. 
Its forms persist; its vital essence is 
gone. This is our predicament—the 
traditional discipline no longer com- 
mands intrinsic public or professional 
respect, yet no successful alternative 
discipline has come to take its place. 
Students of the school curriculum 
have tried to resolve this predicament. 
Many educators have for a generation 
been alive to the failure of the tradi- 
tional educational discipline and have 
been trying to find a better one. In the 
profession there have been two well- 
known schools of thought on how to 
supply this needed alternative. One has 
held that we must teach the subjects 
better—make them live, give them new 
content which is alive in the living 
American scene and continuous with 
our great traditions. The other has 
chosen to keep the subjects to one side 
and teach more directly within the full 
stream of life experiences. The fact is 
that both schools have sought to break 
the hold of traditional, unlifelike 
academic practice. The one sets out to 
teach the subjects in their relations to 
living. Its intention is to shift the focus 
of education to these relations and to 
promote mastery there as the subjects 
have bearing. It intends to teach the 
whole living person through the sub- 
jects. The other school of thought goes 
more directly to the stream of living 
events, finds this stream articulated in 
activities to be studied and carried on, 
and conducts the teaching-learning 
process there. Both schools of thought 
would thus shift the focus in education 
to the vital development of intelligence 


in living. In this most important sense 
they have a common purpose. The lat- 
ter simply broke more sharply from 
the traditional means in order to 
achieve this purpose. 

There is good reason to believe that 
both of these schools of thought, after 
twenty and more years of argument 
and practice, have as yet failed to con- 
vince either the general public or each 
other. They do not quite make their 
cases in practice; it is not clear that 
they have made them in theory. It 
often happens that an issue is so stated 
that it cannot be resolved. The prob- 
lem has to be relocated and reformu- 
lated. This is true in the present case, 
and the growing emphasis today on 
discipline gives a clue to what the re- 
formulation might well be. Both 
schools, as we have seen, have intended 
to shift discipline in education over to 
intelligence in living. And both have 
failed to make this shift in a way to 
produce in the public or in the pro- 
fession a sufficient substitute for the 
traditional intellectual discipline of the 
“subjects.” With all of our emphasis 
upon the child, the whole child, upon 
learning for living, upon revitalizing 
the teaching of the subjects, and upon 
life activities, the still prevailing sym- 
bol of success in education is the con- 
ventional, academic device of marks 
in the subjects. Although this device 
no longer elicits intrinsic respect from 
most parents, students, and teachers, 
the convention is so strong that it con- 
tinues to prevail throughout the educa- 
tional system, with only a few note- 
worthy exceptions. Efforts at new 
kinds of criteria and new modes of 
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evaluating school practice, although 
they have done great good here and 
there, have had as yet only the slightest 
effect upon the prevalence of this tra- 
dition. And so long as this is the case, 
the movements in question, although 
we take full account of the much good 
they have done, cannot be said to have 
succeeded with the American public. 
We believe that this is precisely the 
reason for the current unrest. The old 
discipline has lost its grip. The major 
professional efforts to achieve an ade- 
quate substitute have to date failed to 
make their case. However much hope 
may still be held out for them, we must 
recognize that, whether despite them 
or because of them, the very founda- 
tions of an educational discipline, both 
in the public and in the profession, are 
seriously unsettled. A few students 
have for years seen this predicament 
coming. Now it is being seen and felt 
in the general public. The unrest is real. 

The writers of these articles are pro- 
posing that the progressive educators, 
both those who would hold to the sub- 
jects and teach them for living and 
those who prefer to teach directly in 
‘life activities,” should devote their 
undivided attention to their common 
purpose—the discipline of character 
and intelligence in and for the respon- 
sible understanding and direction of 
private and public conduct. We be- 
lieve that the issue between subjects 
and life activities has largely ceased to 
be useful; that while the two emphases 
may still need to be made, the issue as 
such looms too large. It now stands in 
the way of a needed united effort on 
the part of forward-looking educators 


to find the means appropriate to the 
kind of character and intelligence they 
all seek. The labors of the two schools 
of thought have not been lost. Good 
has been done by them. But any fur- 
ther deadlock between the two will be 
more a deterrent than a help toward a 
convincing discipline in education. 

There continues, of course, to be 
some clamor to get back to verbalistic 
academic practices, back to the logical 
and memoriter rigors of the “subjects” 
and appropriate examinations, even 
back to some type of extensive formal 
discipline. While this is a part of the 
whole clamor for more discipline in 
education, it is a part which holds little 
promise of intrinsic contribution to 
the needed new discipline. We believe 
that education in America, as valued 
by both layman and teacher, does not 
intend to go back to that intellectual- 
ism and to the philosophy on which it 
is based. There may and will be “sub- 
jects” in the needed reconstruction of 
education, but the _intellectualistic 
discipline will cease to be. Only its 
half-hearted conventions will persist, 
and so long as we lack an ample sub- 
stitute, these will hold education gen- 
erally in a low state of quality and 
morale. 

The same groping for a discipline 
confronts us in the administration of 
America’s public schools. To educate 
for a disciplined intelligence in private 
and public living is to prepare a people 
for their essential functions in a demo- 
cratic society. If this is the central need 
for redirection of the curriculum and 
the teaching methods of public educa- 
tion, it is by the same reckoning the 
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foremost requirement in educational 
administration and policy making. The 
same neglect of vital participation 
which underlies the traditional aca- 
demic curriculum has persisted into 
our times in the administration and 
control of the schools. And the same 
kind of half-hearted measures have 
been taken to move these functions 
over into the democratic frame. As 
with the curriculum, these steps have 
often been good, but they have seldom 
achieved the proportions of a real disci- 
pline and authority. The writers hold 
that again in this predicament of edu- 
cational administration the route for- 
ward must be through a better under- 
standing and mastery of the ways in 
which individuals and groups make up 
their minds, choose, and decide on 
courses of action. An adequate disci- 
pline of practical intelligence is needed. 

Again, as every administrator and 
professional group knows, we grope 
our way with little preparation through 
the issues that beset the community of 
which the schools are an intimate part. 
What is the role of the profession in 
dealing with the people, the board of 
education, the pressure group, the dif- 
ferences and conflicts of cultures and 
interests? These writers conclude that 
the schools and the profession will not 
clearly “find themselves” in American 
life until they see themselves operating 
responsibly at the points where this 
multi-interested public is trying to 
make up its mind—changing its com- 
mon beliefs and outlooks, choosing its 
policies and its leaders, and deciding 
on plans of action. 


THE NATURE OF THE NEEDED 
DISCIPLINE 


If American public education is to 
press on thus to the discipline of re- 
sponsible intelligence in the conduct of 
living, what will that discipline be like? 
How will it differ from what we now 
have? What content and method will 
it have? In what terms can we talk 
effectively about it? Where shall we 
take hold, in what is already going on, 
to make an education that will achieve 
what we are after? The articles which 
follow are prompted by these ques- 
tions and are devoted to answering 
them with the best the writers know. 
The answers will be incomplete. They 
can be completed only as the American 
public and its educational profession 
live reflectively into them. But they are 
proposed nonetheless as definite and 
feasible ways to start toward the 
needed discipline. They take things 
already being done, describe them at 
length, and link them with the kind of 
general considerations which must be 
built up in order that the discipline they 
suggest may be planned and carried 
out in the wider fields of public edu- 
cation. 

Before the actual cases are reported, 
however, one article is devoted to set- 
ting forth some words and _ phrases 
which have been defined for common 
use among the writers, and which are 
proposed as a help toward common 
understanding with the reader. This 
article is in part an answer to the ques- 
tion: In what terms shall we talk about 
the needed discipline? 
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II: Some Working Terms of the 
Needed Discipline 


Statement written by G. E. Axtelle and R. B. Raup 


HAT terms shall we use when 
W <. talk about discipline in 
practical intelligence? There has been 
little discussion of this problem to 
date; hence little common language for 
it lies at our command. There are not 
many commonly understood expres- 
sions pertinent to it, but we do have a 
few studies to draw upon, and in the 
present article some of the findings 
from these studies are brought to- 
gether. Thus the reader is put on com- 
mon speaking ground with the writers 
of the articles which follow. 

The aforementioned Yearbook’ ex- 
amined the available literature bearing 
upon the method and discipline of 
practical intelligence. There was not 
much to be found which was directly 
pertinent. Professor John Dewey in a 
letter to the authors of the Yearbook 
commented upon this: “In spite of 
your considerable bibliography you 
had little direct work upon your topic 
to draw upon, and you have made ex- 
cellent use of the material bearing in- 
directly upon the study.” He described 
it as “a much needed pioneer work.” 
The study is thus largely spadework. 
Three of its authors* are among the 


1See footnote on page 207 of this issue of 
Tue Recorp. 
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writers of the present articles. Those 
of its findings which are especially 
suitable for present purposes are pre- 
sented here. 


TYPES OF PRACTICAL 
JUDGMENT 


The occasion for practical judgment 
arises when we are faced with the 
question of “what to do.” We may be 
uncertain regarding what we desire or 
approve, or what others desire or ap- 
prove. We may be uncertain about 
what the resources and obstacles in the 
situation are, and about what can be 
done with them. Practical judgment is 
the resolution of one or all of these 
uncertainties into some plan of action. 
This resolution is called a decision if 
the case is specific and particular. It is 
called a policy when relating to a va- 
riety of cases having some feature in 
common. Still a third type of practical 
judgment is the formation or recon- 
struction of a general rule or principle 
of conduct. This is called a practical 
generalization. It will be referred to 
variously in these articles as an ideal, 


2 B. Othanel Smith, George E. Axtelle, and R. 
Bruce Raup. Kenneth D. Benne (the fourth 
author, University of Illinois) is now in the 
U.S. Navy. 
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a principle, a normative generalization. 
To illustrate: A sophomore in X col- 
lege makes a decision to major in 
mathematics. The college has adopted 
the policy that all of its students shall 
choose a major subject by the close 
of the sophomore year. The student 
and the college make this decision and 
this policy in keeping with the pre- 
viously formulated practical generali- 
zation that persons, either in or out of 
college, should specialize sufficiently to 
establish mastery in fields congenial to 
themselves. 

These three types of judgment are 
of ascending order of generality. But 
it should be noted that they interact 
upon one another. While decisions are 
made within the framework of policies, 
some decisions may involve a recon- 
struction of policy and become prece- 
dents, as in judicial practice. Similarly, 
decisions and policies are generally in- 
fluenced by existing ideals and princi- 
ples. Frequently, however, situations 
arise which reveal that existing social- 
moral ideals and principles are inade- 
quate or in conflict. For example, the 
belief in specialization in college might 
be challenged and changed. These 
cases are often the most difficult to 
cope with because the principles are 
so deeply embedded in characters, in 
the moral structure of the community. 
All judgments of practice in some de- 
gree, particularly as they involve prac- 
tical generalization, involve therewith 
the characters of the judgers and of 
their communities. Such deep-seated 
life norms do not change easily. 

Here, then, are several of the terms 
and ideas which have been found use- 


ful in talking about a discipline of 
practical intelligence. They will recur 
often in the present articles: decision, 
policy, practical generalization, the 
latter meaning broad principles of 
social-moral action or general norms 
of private and public conduct. The 
making, or remaking, of all these 
forms of judgment is the function of 
practical intelligence. 

Moreover, another idea has ap- 
peared here which becomes impor- 
tant—the interdependence of all these 
forms of judgment. The soundness of 
any one of them depends upon the 
soundness of the others. This is one 
way definitely to take hold of prac- 
tical judgments to improve them. It is 
a point in the discipline we seek, and is 
illustrated in the cases described by the 
several writers. 


MAJOR TYPES OF PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS 


One type of practical problem 
which often calls for resolution is that 
in which the general principles or deep- 
seated life norms are clear and un- 
shaken. So long as the members of the 
group have thus a stable, common 
mind about what is desired or desirable, 
the solving of the problem is relatively 
simple. It consists in finding ways and 
means of achieving what is commonly 
desired. Often, in such cases, we call 
in the technical expert on how to do 
what we all want done. While such 
cases are almost never as simple as this 
seems and are not always easy to re- 
solve, they are, in comparison with 
the cases which follow, the simplest 
practical judgments we make. 
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A second type of problem is one in 
which there are stable common princi- 
ples or norms in the groups, but these 
have become obscured by some dis- 
turbing conflict or controversy. While 
such disagreements are often relatively 
superficial, they may serve for a long 
time to keep a people unaware of their 
deeper bonds of community. Before 
Pearl Harbor we were preoccupied 
with our many differences. Pearl Har- 
bor showed us in what ways we were 
still a community. The practical task 
of intelligence in this kind of case— 
for Pearl Harbors do not often come— 
is to rediscover the basic character of 
the community, its common ideals, be- 
liefs, and goals. Once this has been 
done, the case becomes one of the 
first type described above. 

A third type of problem is that in 
which there is deep cleavage in orienta- 
tion, where ideals, attitudes, and goals 
are in basic conflict. Here the problem 
is more difficult and usually requires 
more time for solution. The need is for 
a restructuring of the community it- 
self. This means often the profound 
reshaping of characters. Probably our 
people have this kind of problem today 
more acutely than at any other time in 
their history. We need community of 
understanding and belief and purpose 
where such does not now exist and 
where its absence is increasingly dis- 
astrous. 

What we have in these three kinds 
of practical problems are different 
parts in a spectrum rather than three 
separate kinds. At one end of the spec- 
trum, if the logical extreme ever 
occurred, would be the situation in 
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which the problem would be strictly 
“technical.” At the other extreme 
would be the situation in which there 
would be no common ground what- 
ever regarding either policy or prac- 
tical generalizations, in which there 
would be no point of agreement in the 
outlook of conflicting groups in the 
community. Often these logical ex- 
tremes are wrongly assumed to exist. 
This needs to be guarded against, and 
here is another point of discipline. We 
assume the existence of the first ex- 
treme when it actually does not exist. 
We are unaware of actual differences 
in outlook, and mistakenly take for 
granted an identity of characters. The 
other extreme is likewise rare, if not 
nonexistent. Violence in the clash of 
orientations often tends to obscure 
possible elements of agreement. Failure 
of this kind at the first extreme, where 
difference of character has been over- 
looked, has led, for instance, to an in- 
adequate conception of science and of 
facts. These we mistakenly hold to be 
utterly neutral and indifferent to 
values and purposes. Failure at the 
other extreme, where areas of agree- 
ment among conflicting orientations 
are overlooked, has led to class and 
race struggle theories and to a too 
ready resort to force, violence, and 
war as the method of dealing with con- 
flicts. 

The authors of the Yearbook found 
this latter point assuming more and 
more importance. Hope for a better 
world depends upon how successfully 
people find common grounds when 
these are needed. There is encourage- 
ment in the belief that since men have 
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at least the same biological character, 
and since cultures must within broad 
limits respect this character, it is ques- 
tionable whether the extreme of abso- 
lute conflict ever exists. While it may 
be true at times that what is common 
is so slight and hard to uncover that for 
practical purposes we have to treat the 
difference in character as irreconcil- 
able, this should not be a hasty con- 
clusion. The current collaboration of 
labor and management in the control 
of some industries, an achievement 
thought to be utterly impossible in an 
earlier period of our history, should 
warn us lest we assume irreconcilability 
too soon. Theoretically, at least, we 
should assume reconcilability wherever 
we find acceptance of life as a good. 
It is difficult to find any common 
ground with an orientation which de- 
nies that the individual life has any 
worth whatever. But whatever the 
solution of this need may be, we know 
that it will come about better when a 
people has schooled itself in better 
ways of working for it. 

These further means, then, to a disci- 
pline of practical intelligence are avail- 
able: (1) clear definition of the kind 
of practical problem involved—that is, 
getting its location in the spectrum 
range between settled common orienta- 
tion at one extreme and deep cleavage 
of general orientation at the other; and 
(2) discovery of and provision for the 
interdependence of the different kinds 
of practical problems, as when a fac- 
tual or technical judgment is influenced 
by differences of general outlook and 
orientation, and vice versa. These are 
added places at which to take hold of 


practical judgment to do something to- 
ward its improvement. 


THE CHIEF CRITERION IN 
PRACTICAL INTELLIGENCE 


How do we tell whether a decision 
or policy or general principle is a good 
or a poor one? A successful discipline 
of practical intelligence must answer 
this question. The authors of the study 
reported in the Yearbook found it nec- 
essary to locate the answer in the 
community concerned. The persons 
concerned in the judgment and its out- 
come are the eventual court of appeal 
in determining whether the judgment 
is a good one. Common consent and 
acceptance, active and uncoerced, is 
our surest test. 

It is not accidental that the ideal of 
democracy and the over-all criterion 
of good practical judgment tend to 
become one and the same. If anyone 
were to assume a criterion more fixed 
and final than this, these authors be- 
lieve it would be necessary to locate it 
outside human experience. They pre- 
fer to believe that such a venture would 
defeat the search for a discipline of 
practical intelligence from the start. 
They choose rather to cast their lot 
with those who believe that man can 
learn what is good from his experience, 
that the best he knows comes to him 
by that route, and that he is most con- 
structive and most tolerant when he 
stakes his quest for human good upon 
the capacity of people to say in their 
own right when decisions and policies 
and general principles are good and 
when they are not good. This leaves 
the way open to only one inclusive 
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criterion, that is, the common un- 
coerced persuasion * of those who are 
concerned. 

Recognition of this inclusive cri- 
terion of good practical intelligence 
can transfigure virtually every step in 
the making of decisions and choices in 
private and public life. The Yearbook 
traced out only a few of these in- 
fluences. The articles in the present 
collection illustrate these and others. 
There is no other single part in the 
discipline we seek which does as much 
as this one to illuminate and direct the 
whole field of practical considerations 


and findings. 


THREE PHASES OF PRACTICAL 
JUDGMENT 


Another means of improving practi- 
cal intelligence arises with the noting 
of three fairly distinct phases in a 
complete act of practical judgment. 
To know these phases, to recognize 
their distinctive characteristics, and to 
be able to deal with them singly or in 
their interrelations constitute effective 
helps toward making practical judg- 
ments produce better outcomes. These 
three phases are: (1) the formulation of 
purpose—forming a desired end, a de- 
sired state of affairs, a preferred and 
chosen goal; (2) the description of 
existing conditions—getting the facts, 
defining relationships, noting possibili- 
ties; and (3) the formation of a plan 
of action—steps which promise best to 
transform existing conditions into con- 
ditions that are desired. 

It will be seen that each one of these 


3Cf. the treatment of “coercion” on p. 248 
of this issue of THe Recorp. 
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phases of a complete judgment is a 
possible focus for discipline. A clear 
purpose, for instance, can come often 
only through the fusion and interpene- 
tration of outlooks. This is a creative 
act loaded with possibilities for releas- 
ing new energies and achieving new 
heights of human satisfaction. But it is 
not always easy, and we need to learn 
better how to do it. About the second 
phase, getting the facts, we know 
more. There is more of a discipline 
ready to draw upon. But we can never 
say that we know enough. For the 
third phase, we are almost as badly 
equipped as for the first. It involves the 
fusion of fact and desire, of present and 
future, of existing means and projected 
ends. This is again a function to which 
discipline needs to be directed. 

It is a part of the needed discipline 
of practical intelligence just to be cog- 
nizant of the presence of the three 
phases. But there is another step which 
adds much to the control we are after 
—that is, the recognition of and the 
provision for the interpenetration of 
these phases. All phases are involved in 
the exercise of each phase, and the 
surest directives for each come through 
conscientious attention to its connec- 
tions with the others. Judgment is 
whole; these phases are only important 
parts of it where we can see and do 
something about making the whole go 
better. Purpose, for example, without 
the facts is either fantasy or stupidity. 
Facts, claiming falsely to be neutral, 
often only hide the real purposes. And 
plans of action not based on accurate 
understanding of conditions and not 
directed by considered purpose are 
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only leaps into the dark. These are all 
clues to a discipline. 

The general criterion of good judg- 
ment—that is, common acceptance and 
consent—works through each of the 
three phases. It is operating when per- 
sons come together on the facts in a 
case. It is dramatized on those occasions 
when differing points of view and 
conflicting interests and purposes move 
with their mutual tensions toward a 
fusion of goal and into a concerted 
plan of action. Community is an im- 
perative necessity of man. Recognition 
of the phases of practical judgment 
and attention to their mutual depend- 
ence can convert our reckoning with 
this necessity into a _ constructive 
passion. 


CHARACTER AND GOOD 
JUDGMENT 


The Yearbook found a number of 
other approaches to the needed disci- 
pline. Some of these also are present in 
the cases to be described. Symbols, for 
example, especially the verbal symbols 
people use, can be helpful or harmful 
to good judgment, depending on how 
they come to have their meanings, and 
how adjustable these meanings are 


when confronted with the require- 
ments of a human problem. From the 
point of view of what makes good 
practical judgment, our possession of 
words can be healthy or it can be 
pathological. The Yearbook traces out 
some of the conditions of having words 
healthy. It deals similarly with the 
practical generalizations which make 
up the deep mental equipment of per- 
sons and function to determine their 
judgments. These, too, can be forces 
for good or for ill, and we can have 
something to say about which it 
shall be. 

But both these and all the elements 
of the discipline here described are 
best seen as points at which to develop 
characters, making them into charac- 
ters thus empowered to meet the num- 
berless occasions of decision and 
choice which will confront them today 
and tomorrow, characters aimed di- 
rectly and effectively toward an 
improved human community. The 
discipline of practical intelligence iS 
rightly a discipline of human charac- 
ters. The analysis in these articles 
emphasizes some of the ways which 
are available to us for achieving this 
objective. 
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III: The Normative Unit of Instruction 


Statement prepared by B. O. Smith; revised and edited by R. B. Raup and 
G. E. Axtelle 


HE preceding articles set forth the 

belief that a form of practical 
discipline is needed in public educa- 
tion. They have proposed some of the 
terms of this discipline. The question 
now to be considered is: How can this 
discipline be developed in the schools? 
What kind of instruction will be most 
likely to promote it? 

The clue to an instructional method 
for the development of such discipline 
is found in the way in which men 
peacefully work from their differences 
with respect to values and social ends 
into constructive policies and pro- 
grams. Men have gradually achieved 
some measure of maturity in the 
processes and techniques of mutual per- 
suasion. They have learned not only 
to investigate and to control their sur- 
roundings but also in a small degree 
to explore and to control their own 
characters in the achievement of work- 
ing public accord. But we have no 
useful rationale of this process, and for 
this reason educational practices have 
seldom included the elements of intel- 
ligence essential to the cooperative 
working out of policies and courses of 
action. What is needed is a method of 
instruction which will develop disci- 
pline in dealing with conflicting loyal- 
ties and perspectives comparable to 
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that now developed around the search 
for facts. The nature of such a method 
is here indicated. It centers in what is 
referred to as a normative unit to dis- 
tinguish it from units in which the 
concern is primarily with informa- 
tional problems. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 


The normative unit is a means of 
studying those unsettled situations in 
which people are divided over loyalties 
and social goals. It deals with situa- 
tions in which the ends are uncertain, 
confused, or in conflict; situations in 
which little consideration can be given 
to the problem of means without giv- 
ing primary attention to the clarifica- 
tion of the goals to be attained. The 
personal character of the individual, as 
we have pointed out, is a central fac- 
tor—one of the problematic elements 
of the situation. In other words, the 
issues studied in a normative unit in- 
volve relations among persons—among 
their interests, attitudes, conceptions, 
and modes of thought. In the case now 
to be described, this and some related 
approaches to a discipline of practical 
intelligence are seen in operation. 

In a social problems course’ in 


1 The writer is indebted to Mr. S. H. Engle, 
University High School, University of Illinois, 
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which the teacher developed a norma- 
tive unit on the status of the Negro in 
American society, the unit began with 
an effort to locate the points of diffi- 
culty within the student group. The 
points were revealed in various ways— 
by assertions of assumed facts, state- 
ments of policy, and affirmations of 
normative principles—in the informal 
exploratory discussion which follows. 


Elizabeth: Negroes are not as intelli- 
gent as white people and they are always 
getting into trouble. I believe that Ne- 
groes were happier when they were 
slaves and were well taken care of by 
their white masters. There were no race 
riots then. 

Pat: I don’t think Negroes can be 
trusted. We had a Negro maid once and 
she would steal anything she could get 
her hands on. We finally had to let her 

0. 

Martha: I don’t think you should judge 
all Negroes by just one case. We had 
a white maid once and she would steal, 
too. 

Mary: Negroes are all right if they 
keep their place. It is these northern Ne- 
groes that are spoiled by the white men 
that are a problem. They try to crowd 
you off the sidewalk. 

Bill: 1 don’t see what you mean by 
keeping their place. They are Americans, 
aren’t they, just like the rest of us? 
Why don’t they have a right to walk on 
the sidewalk like anyone else? Besides, 
some Negroes do pretty well. I play in 





for this illustrative material. It is recognized that 
many teachers have taught along normative 
lines, doubtless with many of the ideas expressed 
in this paper more or less in mind, But we have 
lacked an adequate rationale, and in some cases 
any sort of rationale, for such work. We have 
therefore been unaware of the methodological 
principles which alone would enable us to 
develop the discipline of character which norm- 
ative problems require for solution. 


a dance orchestra and it seems to me that 
Cab Calloway and Duke Ellington do 
pretty well. They aren’t anybody’s fools, 

Elizabeth: Well, Negroes may be all 
right in their place but I just can’t stand 
to have them acting like white people. 

Kathryn: 1 lived in Georgia for three 
years and Negroes and whites there are 
not allowed to go to the same school or 
sit together in a railroad car or in the 
theater or to go to the same restaurants 
or hotels. They j just don’t mix in Georgia. 
They don’t seem to have any trouble 
there either, as they do in Detroit. 

John: 1 think you are all being very 
unfair to the Negroes. In the first place, 
you talk as if they were all the same. Of 
course some Negroes are ignorant and 
some are dishonest but that doesn’t mean 
that they all are. So are some white people 
ignorant and dishonest. And besides, Ne- 
groes, if they are given a chance, can be 
just as good and useful citizens as any 
other people. Look at George Washing- 
ton Carver. He was certainly a useful 
citizen to have around. Not many of you 
seem to object to seeing Negro athletes 
perform or listening to Negro musicians. 
I read an article the other day written 
by some officer in the Army that said 
Negroes are making excellent soldiers. 
The trouble is that we don’t give the 
Negroes a chance. The breaks are all 
against them. It doesn’t seem fair to me. 

Pat: I have a sister in Chicago who lives 
just a few blocks away from the Negro 
district. I surely wouldn’t want to live 
there. The smell is just terrible. Negroes 
certainly aren’t as clean as white people. 

Teacher: Do you mean that all Ne- 
groes are dirty and smelly and that all 
white people are clean and free from 
disagreeable odors? 

Pat: Well, maybe not all, but as a gen- 
eral rule. 

Teacher: Isn’t it possible that the kind 
of work they are forced to do and the 
kind of houses they must live in, to- 
gether with lack of proper education and 
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other incentives to cleanliness, may have 
something to do with it? Isn’t it possible 
that white people would be the same 
under the same circumstances? 

Pat: Well, I suppose so. 

Bill: I think some of you are just prej- 
udiced against the Negroes. You don’t 
really know why you don’t like them 
but you are ready to condemn all Ne- 
groes just the same. Why don’t you 
judge white pre the same way you 
do Negroes? I think the whites are more 
to blame than the Negroes for a riot like 
the one in Detroit. Some whites just want 
to lord it over someone and the Negroes 
are handy, so they get the works. I think 
it's about time we start giving the Ne- 
groes a break. 

Kathryn: Would you like to have a 
Negro family move into the house next 
door to you? 

Bill: Well, I suppose I wouldn’t like it 
too well but then I guess that is mostly 
just because it isn’t being done every day. 
I played on the same basketball team with 
a Negro and everybody treated him just 
like one of the fellows. What was w rong 
with that? 

Elizabeth: But you don’t suppose that 
a Negro could ever become president of 
the United States? 

Bill: No, I don’t, because even if a 
Negro was best qualified for the job too 
many people would vote against him just 
because he was black. 

Elizabeth: And because in the first 
place Negroes are definitely inferior to 
whites in ability and intelligence and 
therefore no Negro would be qualified 
for the job. 

John: 1 think Bill is right about this. 
We certainly can’t expect the Negroes 
to progress if we don’t give them a 
chance. 

Inez: I was raised by a Negro mammy. 
We go to see her every time we go back 
home. She was awfully good to me. But 
she can’t even read or write. She always 
said that “nigger folks was meant to 


serve white folks.” She is awfully good- 
hearted, but she sure is superstitious. 
Teacher: Several of you seem to be 
quite unfriendly to the Negroes and 
quite unwilling to believe that the Negro 
is in any way equal to the white person. 
This question is plainly controversial as 
far as this class goes, and I don’t see how 
we can settle it with any certainty with- 
out getting some more facts that bear 
upon it. For example, here is a study of 
the relative intelligence of 500 Negro 
elementary school children in five schools 
in Los Angeles, who scored slightly 
higher on the National Intelligence Test 
than 500 white children in the same 
schools, and here is another study which 
arrived at similar results in comparing 
the intelligence of Negro and white 
children in New York. Possibly we can 
find other facts bearing on this question. 
Then there is the question of whether 
the Negro is now being treated fairly, or 
to put it another way, is there really 
equality of opportunity as between Ne- 
groes and white people. Some of you 
seem to think that the Negro is getting 
as much consideration as he is entitled 
to. Others seem to think that the Negro 
is being treated unfairly and not being 
given a chance. I am more con- 
cerned about this besic issue, which it 
seems to me has been present throughout 
this discussion. I am wondering if you 
are all in agreement as to just what 
equality of opportunity is or as to 
whether equality is a desirable thing. 
John: 1 think the real difference be- 
tween us is in what we really consider 
equal treatment of people. Elizabeth starts 
out by saying that all Negroes are in- 
ferior people. As we have just seen, we 
don’t know for sure whether that is true 
or not. Anyway, she ends up by con- 
cluding that since all Negroes are in- 
ferior they have all been treated fairly. 
Teacher: Are you using the word 
“fairly” here to mean the same as 
“equally” which you used before? 
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John: Yes, I mean the same—that they 
have been treated equally as soon as they 
have all been given an inferior education 
and forced into inferior jobs that no one 
else wants, at inferior pay. Of course, 
Negroes will always be inferior at that 
rate. 

Elizabeth: Well, I think they will but 
if they are able to progress it will have 
to be by their own effort. They must 
earn what they get. You can’t just hand 
it to them on a platter. 

John: That is just what I mean. I be- 
lieve, and I think Bill and possibly Martha 
and Inez agree with me, that we have 
not really been fair to the Negro when 
we lump them all together and treat 
them all as inferior people. We have not 
treated them equally until we give each 
individual Negro as good an education 
as we would give a w hite of equal ability, 
and until we stop discriminating against 
him in jobs and the like just because he 
is a Negro. I know I am not saying it 
well—Bill, do you understand what I 
mean? 

Bill: You mean that Elizabeth favors 
putting the Negroes: off in a separate 
class by themselves and treating them dif- 
ferently just because they are Negroes, 
and we favor treating all Negroes and 
whites alike—is that it? 

John: Yes, that’s it. 

Elizabeth: That’s putting it a little 
strong. I don’t see how you can help the 
Negroes unless they are more willing and 
able to help themselves. Until that time 
comes, they will simply have to take a 
back seat, and we can’t just kid ourselves 
into thinking they are all drivers. 

Jobn: That’s just it. I believe it is our 
responsibility to assist them in learning to 
drive. 

Teacher: That, it seems, is the basic 
issue which has run throughout this dis- 
cussion. It is a difference as to what you 
consider to be equality of opportunity 
and possibly a further difference as to 
whether equality is really a good thing. 


LOCATING THE TYPES OF 
PRACTICAL JUDGMENT 


This case clearly focuses in conflicts 
over points of policy. As the teacher 
finally noted, the major points of con- 
flict in the group took forms which 
could be stated as follows: 


“Negroes are all right if they kee 
their place” versus “Negroes are Ameri- 
cans like the rest of us and should have 
equal political, economic, and social 
rights.” 

“If Negroes want a better status, let 
them attain it for themselves” versus “It 
should be the responsibility of white 
people to help the Negroes in their 
struggle for freedom and equality.” 


These points of general policy, how- 
ever, are built up in a context of other 
general ideas, many of them also prac- 
tical in nature. A good instructional 
procedure will open up this context. 
This is a sure route into the characters 
of the persons involved. The teacher 
sensed this. He directed the students 
in the search for generalizations which 
were related in one way or another to 
the issue and were not at first recog- 
nized as part of the significant thinking 
of the group. 

Some of these general ideas were 
suggested in the exploratory discus- 
sion, others in later discussion. Before 
the different types among them are 
located, a general list should be noted: 


1. Negroes should not hold public office. 

2. Whites and Negroes should be sepa- 
rated in street cars and trains. 

3. Negroes and whites should be per- 
mitted to attend the same schools. 

4. The current fair employment regula- 
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tion should be continued in peace- 
time. 

s. All men should be treated as equals 
regardless of race, religion, or social 
position. 

6. Each individual should be accepted 
as a person and given an equal op- 
portunity to develop to his fullest 


capacity. 

7. Negroes and whites should be sepa- 
rated in the community. 

§. White people should be the judges of 
whether Negroes are behaving prop- 
erly. 

9. «te unions should admit Negroes 
on the same basis as they admit whites. 


These practical ideas may be divided 
into two interrelated types: those ap- 
plicable to all men, and those applicable 
only to Negroes or to particular cir- 
cumstances. The first is illustrated in 
the principle that “Each individual 
should be accepted as a person and 
given an equal opportunity to develop 
to his fullest capacity.” This applies to 
all persons. The statement that “Ne- 
groes should not hold public office” 
illustrates the second type. It is of 
limited and specific application. These 
two types may be recognized as those 
named in the preceding article: 
(1) broad practical generalizations 
(also called general normatives) and 
(2) policies. 


CHECKING POLICIES AGAINST 
BROAD GENERALIZATIONS 


While this case involved differing 
policies, it was at the same time wres- 
ting with broad general normatives. 
The one stated is seen to be a basic 
democratic credo. The democratic 
creed in America comprises just such 
principles of general application. Prac- 


tically everybody in America accepts 
these general principles verbally at 
least; few escape their molding in- 
fluence. Nevertheless, in formulating 
and choosing public policies and meas- 
ures, persons lacking ability to see and 
deal with the relations between these 
and the broad generalizations are more 
strongly motivated by special interests 
and prejudices than by the broader 
generalizations. The ability to deal 
with the relations between policies and 
generalizations can be developed by 
giving direct attention to them. One 
may, for instance, learn the fallacy of 
affirming loyalty to the idea that men 
should be free while yet holding that 
Negroes should not be admitted freely 
to theaters. When a person subscribes 
to freedom for all men and then sees 
this commitment come into conflict 
with special policies, as it will in de- 
cision making, he can at !east learn to 
control the impulse to act only in ac- 
cordance with the latter. 

The students in this case were con- 
fronted with these interrelations of 
general normatives and proposed poli- 
cies. They found that if unreasonable 
loyalties are to be rooted out, these 
must be brought under the influence of 
the normative generalizations which 
form the heart of the democratic creed. 
One of the prime conditions for ex- 
amining prejudices from this standpoint 
is a clear comprehension of the broader 
ideals. The verbal symbols of equality, 
freedom, equal opportunity, and the 
like often become loaded with mean- 
ings imported from specialized per- 
spectives and interests, and hence, 
while they are symbols of the common 
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good, actually operate to the exclusive 
advantage of special groups and classes. 
In the normative unit, therefore, clari- 
fication of these value terms is one of 
the objects of study. This clarification 
must be sought partly in the literature 
of the democratic tradition, in the 
writings and public utterances of the 
great spokesmen of democracy, and 
not in the narrow experiences of the 
class group or in the rationalizations 
of the defenders of partisan views and 
special privilege. It must be sought also 
through the study of the value content 
of democracy again and again, in con- 
flict after conflict, in unit after unit; 
for the meaning of these important 
social-moral norms cannot be gained 
in isolation from concrete issues where 
varied interpretations of the norms 
come to the surface and require atten- 
tion. 

The class group had already 
studied the democratic principles in 
previous units, but the students were 
again encouraged to search for the 
proper meanings in this new context 
of racial prejudices and tensions. They 
read and studied valuative stories and 
political literature bearing upon the 
ideals of freedom and equality applied 
to minority races as well as to people 
in general. This study, together with 
class discussions, served to ‘clarify still 
further the general normative princi- 
ples which effective, practical intelli- 
gence requires as a part of every 
democratic character. In accordance 
with the criterion of voluntary (un- 
coerced) common acceptance, one of 
the tests of policies is their consistency 
with these democratic principles, for 


they are the expression of a sort of 
standing consensus. They are the com- 
munity in its ideological form. This 
test is often confusing because advo- 
cates of both good and bad policies 
often seek to justify them as deduc- 
tions from democratic ideals. Everyone 
wishes the great symbols of the people 
to be on his side. But this is even fur- 
ther reason why attention must be 
directed to the clarification of basic, 
practical generalizations and to estab- 
lishing consistency between these and 
policies. 


PUTTING POLICIES TO THE 
TEST OF FACTS 


The preceding article pointed out 
the value of recognizing the three 
phases of a complete practical judg- 
ment and checking on their interrela- 
tions. The present case gives a good 
opportunity for doing and observing 
this. The students were aware of con- 
flict and confusion in their group 
regarding what a more desirable state 
of affairs in race relations would be. 
They were trying to find a conception 
which they could hold in common. 
This is the first phase of a complete 
judgment and was the subject of the 
pages just preceding. Then, as we have 
seen, they repeatedly stated the facts 
in the case. This is the second phase, 
to which we turn presently. Through- 
out the discussion they were searching 
for a plan or plans of action. The 
policies they were after were these 
plans of action, the plans which would 
move race relations toward the better 
state of affairs. This is the third phase, 
and will be treated in the next section. 
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The first part of the students’ dis- 
cussion turned around questions of 
fact. In support of discriminatory 

licies, assertions of fact were made 
which as such were seriously open to 
question: “Negro people are not as in- 
telligent as white people,” “They were 
happier when they were slaves,” 
“Negroes cannot be trusted,” “They 
are dirty and smelly.” These asser- 
tions of fact, although usually not 
facts at all, serve to create the illusion 
of sound reason and reliable authority. 
One who entertains such “facts” very 
easily defends the policy that Negroes 
be not admitted to theaters, restaurants, 
and hotels on equal terms with whites. 
Indeed, persons often hold these false 
“facts” as a result of emotional com- 
mitment to the discriminatory policies. 

Rigorous discipline in searching for 
the relation of our policies to their 
supporting facts is one of the surest 
routes we have to the making of better 
practical judgments. Schooling for 
such discipline is not only desirable; 
it is possible. 

What is thus true of the relation of 
policy to facts is often equally true of 
the relation between broad general 
principles and facts. Sometimes there 
is no factual support for these broad 
ideas, as in the case of the German 
visions based upon the belief in the 
Herrenvolk. At other times the factual 
support is there but not seen, and the 
broad normatives are called visionary. 

The students gave much attention to 
the claims of factual support for the 
differing ideas of good policy. They 
were invited to supply the source of 
factual statements offered as evidence 


of the rightness of their biases. This 
led the group into the literature bear- 
ing upon the comparative intelligence 
of the races, the criminal tendencies 
and public behavior of Negroes and 
whites, and other assumed facts about 
races and their relations. In this activity 
they were learning not only how to 
locate facts, but also how to examine 
facts for their accuracy and sufficiency 
as evidence in support of beliefs about 
social realities as well as about loyalties 
and policies. 

It is, of course, patent that inde- 
fensible ideas of policy will not neces- 
sarily melt away under the heat of 
facts. Such popular beliefs are rein- 
forced by institutional arrangements, 
customs, personalities, and a thousand 
hidden irrationalisms. But by subject- 
ing them to the test of facts, their 
“good” explanations—rationalizations 
—are unmasked and the relentless 
processes of erosion begin to operate. 
The individual will not again be able 
to give “good” reasons for these 
prejudices and judgments. He may 
continue to hold them, but he knows 
they are factually indefensible, and 
that is an exceedingly uncomfortable 
state of mind, even for the untutored. 
Those ideas which do have an adequate 
factual foundation, however, will be 
strengthened by it. 


BRINGING PURPOSE AND POLICY 
TO THE TEST OF ACTION” 


The movement of thought toward a 
decisive conclusion and program of 


2 This unit is weak here. For a normative unit 
stronger at these points, though weaker in 
the other phases, see Planning for America, by 
George Galloway et al., pp. 417-420. 
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action is the lash which makes judg- 
ments responsible and rigorous. As a 
result of their study of the facts and 
normative ideas in this case, the stu- 
dents could turn with new equipment 
to the shaping of rules and policies in 
race relations. They worked out a new 
“bill of rights” for Negroes, extending 
to them most, if not all, of those rights 
which they themselves enjoyed. They 
were able to choose more intelligently 
among the positions on the treatment 
of Negroes expressed at the outset of 
the unit and to come to a majority 
consensus about them. The right of the 
minority to formulate and to express 
its judgment was respected. But it was 
made clear wherein the majority con- 
sidered the dissenting judgment fac- 
tually in error and morally inadequate. 
The belief—so often expressed at the 
end of undisciplined discussion—that, 
after all, one opinion is as good as an- 
other was thus not left unchallenged. 

In recent years teachers have been 
dogged by inhibitions preventing de- 
liberate efforts to arrive at practical 
conclusions about questions of great 
social import. This has been due partly 
to the belief that not enough is known 
to warrant sound conclusions, partly 
to the fear of imposition, partly to the 
conviction that the objectivity of 
science requires impartiality at the 
point of programming and planning, 
and partly to the fear of special interest 
groups of one sort or another. The 
normative view does not admit these 
as legitimate reasons for the practice of 
stopping thought short of practical 
conclusions. It does not condone the 
practice of drawing conclusions from 


unexamined personal experiences and 
prejudices of either teacher or stu- 
dents, as is the case when thought is 
not pushed to a practical public con- 
clusion and everyone is left to fall back 
upon his own unexamined convictions, 
All that we have considered hereto- 
fore as belonging within the discipline 
of practical intelligence is indeed neces- 
sary, but unless conditioned to action 
it is of little worth. Ideals taught 
without regard to the conditions of 
their attainment may be little more 
than irresponsible moralizing. The 
study of facts divorced from personal 
and social values becomes meaningless 
and memoriter. The study and teach- 
ing of facts and ideals would become 
more responsible if commitment to a 
course of action were the final con- 
clusion of the unit of instruction. 


CONTENT AND METHOD IN 
THE NORMATIVE UNIT 


The students in this case have be- 
come conscious of the social-moral 
principles operating in themselves and 
in their community—principles of 
social equality, of economic oppor- 
tunity, of political liberty, and the like. 
They have sought to clarify the mean- 
ing of these principles as these have 
bearing in race relations, and have 
learned to use them in formulating and 
judging racial policies and programs. 
These principles have taken on life and 
substance and are that much less shib- 
boleths into which can be poured any 
sort of content to rationalize short- 
sighted and undemocratic policies and 
actions about race relations. In short, 
in this unit the students have been 
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building into their personal characters 

the moral content of democratic cul- 

ture. Their mastery of these great 

standards of judgment constitutes the 

heart of their discipline as democratic 
ople. 

The chief content of the normative 
unit is thus social-moral. It is the forms 
of knowledge and _ understanding 
which comprise the common sense of 
the people and arise out of the less 
specialized activities and experiences— 
religion, economics, government, etc. 
It consists of standards of conduct and 
beliefs created by generations of seers, 
sages, and common folk: norms and 
beliefs upon which the policies and 
choices of the people ultimately rest 
and by which they order their institu- 
tions and carry on their collective life. 
It is heavily weighted with judgments 
of value, with descriptive and explana- 
tory judgments playing an auxiliary 
role. This social-moral knowledge is 
the prime content of the normative 
unit. It is subject matter not solely to 
be learned; it is to be critically ex- 
amined and often shaped into better 
forms. But it is the central object of 
attention. All else is contributory. 

Normative subject matter is in the 
student as well as in the culture, having 
been induced into his personal struc- 
ture from the culture, and he can no 
more be indifferent toward social 
norms and beliefs than toward his own 
existence. Hence, any consensus with 
respect to the issues of the unit will 
inescapably bear upon things to which 
the individual is committed. The com- 
pletion of the unit will, therefore, 
fequire some commitment of each 


student. Neutrality and apathy are 
signs that the student’s normative ideas 
have not been touched by the unit. 

During the last twenty-five years, 
most departures in educational method 
have been better ways of inculcating 
descriptive principles, such as the laws 
of science, facts, such as place locations 
in geography, and skills, such as read- 
ing and arithmetical processes. This is 
to the good, and its importance can 
hardly be overstressed. The normative 
unit also makes wide use of facts, de- 
scriptive generalizations, and _ skills. 
But it is different from other kinds of 
units in one important respect. It re- 
quires that facts and descriptive prin- 
ciples be geared to the task of clarify- 
ing and reconstructing normative prin- 
ciples, to the Sesmalation of social 
directions and programs of action. 
They are studied and learned in their 
social-moral role and not as ends in 
themselves. 

The normative unit emphasizes those 
habits of thinking which facilitate the 
attainment of dynamic consensus. In 
units whose content is chiefly facts and 
descriptive principles, discipline may 
be developed in habits of thought re- 
lated to the determination of the 
accuracy and sufficiency of facts and 
to the logical validity of descriptive 
generalizations. The normative unit, on 
the other hand, includes not only these 
habits but extends intellectual activi- 
ties into such spheres as the social- 
moral orientation of oneself and others, 
requiring that one become objective 
toward himself by conscious recogni- 
tion and criticism of his own motives, 
aspirations, beliefs, and outlooks. Such 
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a unit stresses the sympathetic recog- 
nition and valuation of opposing posi- 
tions not only as proposed policies and 
courses of action but also as expressions 
of traditions and of the character of 
persons. The method of resolving 
moral conflicts within and among in- 
dividuals and social groups is one of 
its central features. 

In short, the normative unit gives 
discipline in the methods of practical 
thought and action. We saw the stu- 
dents acquiring ability to criticize 
social norms, both democratic and un- 
democratic, from the standpoint of 
factual support and of consistency 
with the great body of moral principles 
that comprise the democratic tradi- 
tion. This means that they have been 
learning how to find facts, how to 
judge their accuracy and sufficiency as 
evidence of the dependability of social 
norms. We saw them developing the 
ability to seek consistency among 
social norms and to detect the lack of 
consistency in the ideals of other per- 
sons and social groups, not because 
consistency is the end of thought but 
because it is one of the essentials of the 
discipline which people must have in 
order to keep the moral tradition un- 
corrupted by rationalizations of special 
interests. 

As a class works through unit after 
unit dealing with a variety of social- 
moral issues, the teacher helps them to 
abstract the method of practical intel- 
ligence and to become aware of its 
principles and techniques. This raises 
discipline to the level of conscious pur- 
pose and control and makes it a gen- 


eralized tool for attaining uncoerced 
consensus where community life 1s 
divided over significant issues. 

Moreover, the students have been 
learning to use language as an instru- 
ment of social understanding, control, 
and action. They are learning, for ex- 
ample, that words such as “equality” 
and “opportunity” inhere not only in 
things or in social principles but also 
in the characters of persons. They are 
learning to use language as an instru- 
ment with which to uncover the hidden 
structure of personalities and the cul- 
tural context out of which these per- 
sonalities speak. This again is an 
indispensable element of practical in- 
telligence. Language in a democracy 
must be used not to beat down the 
Opposition, as is the purpose of un- 
principled propaganda, but to under- 
stand the opposition and to use 
whatever of worth it has to contribute 
to the construction of public policies 
and programs. 

Finally, they are learning to take 
social responsibility not only through 
the clarification of social directions 
and standards of judgment but also be- 
cause the unit requires a fusion of 
these directions and standards with the 
facts and descriptive principles into 
programs and plans of action. This 
discipline in constructive thinking 
about the future, this learning to make 
choices about the future in making 
plans and decisions now, this orienta- 
tion to the future which normative 
units require is not the least of their 
contributions to the needed social 
discipline of these years. 
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IV: Shaping a Policy in a School Situation 


Statement prepared by C. A. Weber and critically edited by R. B. Raup, 
B. O. Smith, and G. E. Axtelle 


HE setting is a small Illinois city’ 

where the teachers in the com- 
munity high school, complying with 
the request of the board of education, 
were engaged in devising an instru- 
ment by means of which they could 
furnish the board annually with evi- 
dence of growth in service. 


USING GENERAL IDEAS TO 
CLARIFY THE ISSUE 


Asa result of preliminary discussion, 
the teachers had divided themselves 
rather definitely into two groups: the 
first group was composed of those who 
felt that it was an imposition to require 
any further evidence of growth from 
teachers who had earned Master’s de- 
grees; the second group was composed 
of teachers who believed that earning 
the Master’s degree was not necessarily 
satisfactory evidence of continued 
growth, that teachers should continue 
to grow, and that even though a 
teacher had earned an advanced degree 
the board was justified in requiring him 
to submit, annually, evidence of such 
growth in service. 

The first group offered the follow- 


ing reasons for their position: (1) 


1 Galva, Illinois, where the writer was super- 
intendent of schools from July, 1931, until 
March, 1944. 
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Since holding a Master’s degree was 
not required by law, nor by the rules 
of the board, nor by certification re- 
quirements or requirements of the 
accrediting agencies, teachers ob- 
viously did the work required for a 
Master’s degree for only one purpose, 
namely, to improve themselves as 
teachers. (2) Teachers who earned the 
Master’s degree were naturally eager 
to learn or they would never have gone 
to the expense of doing graduate work. 
(3) The Master’s degree was a badge 
of competence far in excess of the nor- 
mal requirements for secondary school 
teachers. (4) Teachers who had shown 
their eagerness and ability to do gradu- 
ate work and earn the Master’s degree 
should be rewarded by exemption 
from rules concerned with growth in 
service. 

The second group reasoned about 
their position as follows: (1) Teachers 
earn the Master’s degree chiefly be- 
cause they feel that by so doing they 
can increase their income; they do not 
do graduate work because of their 
eagerness to grow in service. (2) Ef- 
forts made toward earning the Mas- 
ter’s degree are not comparable since 
some degrees are earned in subject 
matter areas and some are earned in the 
field of professional courses. (3) The 
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Master’s degree is not a symbol of 
teaching ability nor is it a badge of 
growth. (4) All teachers, regardless of 
their institutional preparation, should 
grow continuously. (5) The schools 
are not concerned primarily with re- 
warding teachers, they are concerned 
with educating children; hence, any 
board of education is thoroughly justi- 
fied in requiring all teachers annually 
to furnish evidence of growth. 

By stating generalized reasons for 
their respective positions, the two 
groups of teachers defined the issue. 
Basic differences of perspective were 
thus given tangible, rational form. 

These basic differences of perspec- 
tive were the most important deter- 
miners in the issue between the two 
groups. Too often we tend to think of 
data merely in terms of statistics, quan- 
titative measures, lists, and informa- 
tional items. In issues such as this one, 
however, the basic perspectives or 
points of view of the participants are 
often the most important factors to be 
reckoned with. Other items are perti- 
nent, but not effective except as they 
have one effect or another upon these 
basic determiners. No resolution of the 
problem can come about as long as 
these continue to operate below the 
surface in a way merely to perpetuate 
the conflict of interests. One of the 
essential steps to a practical discipline 
is the willingness to search for these 
masked controls of conduct and to 
submit them to criticism. In this search 
the stated generalized reasons are a 
chief clue. By examining them care- 
fully and comparing them with one 
another, by studying their interrela- 


tions for consistencies and inconsisten- 
cies, and by checking on their factual 
claims, it is often possible to eliminate 
the specious reasons and to discover the 
real ones. 


SEARCHING FOR COMMON 
GROUND 


Groups which are determined thus 
to be deliberate will search for com- 
mon ground from which to launch 
their examination of conflicting princi- 
ples and ideas. On what common 
ground could the group in this case 
start? Someone suggested that the 
goals of education might provide such 
ground. He asked: “What are the pur- 
poses or goals of secondary educa- 
tion? What is the role of the teacher 
in the realization of these goals? Are 
there fixed procedures for achieving 
these goals?” After some preliminary 
exploration of these questions, one 
teacher suggested that we adjourn our 
meeting and reconvene a few days 
later for further discussion, and that in 
the meantime each one be requested to 
read about the goals of secondary edu- 
cation. In this the group agreed. 

We reconvened a few days later. As 
a result of our reading and thinking 
we were able to give general assent to 
such objectives as the following: 


1. The school should, first of all, de- 
velop within the pupil a keen desire 
to learn. 

2. The school should develop within 
each child increased competency in 
the art of communication. 

3. The school should develop within 
each child wholesome attitudes with 
respect to such matters as health, 
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leisure, character, use of intelligence 
in solving problems, minority groups. 

4. The school should develop a respect 
for human personality and for 
humani 

5. The school should develop increased 
proficiency in the arts of coopera- 
tion. 

6. The school should develop within 
each child a strong sense of civic 
responsibility. 

7. The school should engender whole- 
some attitudes with respect to social 
justice. 

8. The school should meet the needs 
of pupils who expect to continue 
their education in college. 

9. The school should meet the needs 
of those who will take jobs after 
graduation. 

10. The school should supply pupils 
with facts and information needed 
to enable them to achieve the ends 
stated in (1) through (9). 


While we did not feel, after this 
effort at stating goals, that we had done 
justice to the problem, we did discover 
that we had made some advance to- 
ward common understanding. But we 
kept asking the question, “What does 
this agreement mean?”, and thereby 
discovered important related problems. 
Could a school manned by teachers 
who had “arrived” increase their 
powers to stimulate pupils to desire to 
keep on learning? Could a school 
manned by teachers who were not 
continually perfecting their under- 
standing of the meanings of the ac- 
cepted purposes stimulate pupils to 
achieve them? What did we mean 
by “increased proficiency in the arts 
of cooperation?” We confronted these 
as the elements of the more inclusive 
question: “How can the teacher come 
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more effectively to play his role in 
attaining the goals upon which we 
have agreed?” In short, what is 
“growth in service?” 

Efforts to answer this question were 
at first exploratory. They brought us 
to the need for a still clearer under- 
standing of “growth in service.” We 
noted, for instance, that if teachers 
are to plan intelligently for the stimu- 
lation of pupils, they should keep 
abreast of the best thinking on how 
children learn; that “growth in service 
means new understanding of the aims 
and purposes of education”; that 
“growth in service means developing 
our abilities in the area of group 
thinking.” But arrival at these an- 
swers was only a beginning. More was 
needed. 

Our next meeting, therefore, was 
concerned chiefly with further clari- 
fication of the idea of “growth in 
service.” Diverse meanings for these 
words among staff members encour- 
aged each one to examine his own be- 
liefs. Each conception of growth is 
supported by hidden motives, general- 
izations, and irrationalisms of many 
sorts. These are important elements in 
fundamental conflicts. Indeed, they 
cannot be eliminated, and for good or 
for evil they will influence the making 
of the final policy. They should be 
examined in relation to each other and 
for their relative consistency with what 
all members of the group clearly hold 
in common. As the suggested meanings 
of the various members of the groups 
were presented and discussed, they 
were accordingly related to our basic 
agreements with regard to the pur- 
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poses of the school. If earning credit in 
school was not synonymous with pupil 
growth, was earning the Master’s de- 
gree an adequate symbol of teacher 
growth? If the school should encourage 
pupils to develop new techniques for 
cooperation, did teachers need to de- 
velop these techniques too? If the 
school should develop increased re- 
spect for personality, could teachers do 
less than respect personality them- 
selves? Through this interplay of ideas 
there came finally to be a fairly com- 
mon acceptance of the following mean- 
ings of growth: 


1. Growth in service is not synonymous 
with earning graduate school credit 
or with earning advanced degrees. 

2. Growth in service means becoming 
more competent in the general field 
of classroom management. 

3. It means increased proficiency in cur- 
riculum development. 

4. It means acquiring a better under- 
standing of how to work with other 
staff members, with pupils, and with 
parents. 

5. It means greater understanding of the 
social forces which are acting upon 
those participating in teaching and 
learning. 

6. It means keeping abreast of new 
knowledge in subject matter areas. 

7. It means keeping abreast of findings 
of research in learning, guidance, 
administration, and the many other 
areas which are included in educa- 
tional practice. 

8. It means engaging in activities within 
the secondary school, in coilege grad- 
uate schools, in summer workshops, in 
private reading, and in other areas 
which will contribute to one or more 
of the seven items listed above. 


WORKING OUT AN ACCEPTABLE 
POLICY 


Although our task was made easier 
by our more general understanding of 
the term “growth in service,” we soon 
discovered that there was still wide 
divergence of opinion regarding what 
the expression means in terms of the 
more specific activities for promoting 
the indicated growth. One teacher felt, 
for example, that active participation 
by a teacher as a faculty sponsor in im- 
portant extracurricular activities gave 
that teacher new insights regarding 
pupils’ problems and needs. Another 
teacher felt that acting as sponsor of 
such an activity was a part of the reg- 
ular professional task of the teacher 
and therefore should not be included in 
any list of activities sorted out for spe- 
cial importance as evidence of growth. 
Another teacher who planned to attend 
summer school felt that summer study 
would certainly contribute to all 
aspects of professional competence. 
Countering this was a suggestion that 
a teacher might possibly fail to grow 
much as a result of such activity. 

As suggestions were made, the chair- 
man of the group recorded them on the 
blackboard where all could see. This 
served to stimulate more suggestions 
until finally we had developed a long 
list of possible activities. 

The superintendent suggested that 
the staff attempt to bring the sugges- 
tions together and, as a result, it was 
agreed that the following activities 
were very likely to result in teacher 
growth in service. 
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1. Earning graduate credit, provided that 
it contributed to one or more of the 
following purposes: Solving of prob- 
lems which exist within the school, 
giving new knowledge of recent 
trends and development in theories 
of learning, giving new understand- 
ings of the social foundations of edu- 
cation, acquiring new insights in the 
area of curriculum development, 
acquainting teachers with educational 
research, developing a philosophy of 
life and of education in keeping with 
the democratic way of life, eliminat- 
ing deficiencies of preparation in 
subject matter areas. 

2. Holding personal conference with 
pupils and parents. 

3. Engaging in an organized program 
of evaluation of present school prac- 
tices. 

4. Participating actively on staff com- 
mittees. 

5. Attending faculty meetings, faculty 
seminars, “and professional meetings. 

6. Reading articles in professional jour- 
nals and in other magazines, and read- 
ing pertinent books. 

7. Engaging in research 
school. 

8. Making community surveys and par- 
ticipating in community affairs. 


within the 


Which of these activities were most 
worth while? This question involved 
many subsidiary questions such as: 
“Are the needs of all teachers the 
same?” “Does participation in any of 
these activities insure growth for a 
given individual?” “How can we tell 
whether graduate study contributes to 
the purpose stated?” “Who is to decide 
whether a teacher participates?” 

These questions prompted the sug- 
gestion that we might examine research 
in the area of in-service education to 
discover the most promising methods 
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of promoting growth in service. A spe- 
cial committee was delegated to as- 
certain the facts and report to the staff. 

The committee reported to the staff 
that research in the field revealed that 
techniques considered to be most prom- 
ising by teachers and administrators 
for promoting growth in service were 
those which gave teachers a large share 
in shaping school policy; which gave 
teachers a large part in planning; which 
focused attention of teachers on basic 
matters such as curriculum develop- 
ment, the learning process, experimen- 
tation, social and economic forces 
which operate on the child, and current 
literature in the field of education; 
which engendered use of cooperative 
attacks on the problems facing the 
school. The committee also reported 
that there was a strong feeling among 
teachers and administrators that the 
secondary school has a definite and 
significant role to play in the education 
of teachers, and that the entire respon- 
siblity for promoting teacher growth 
could not be shifted to agencies outside 
the secondary school. 


IT MUST BE A PUBLIC POLICY 


Despite these research findings no 
dependable policy is likely without 
public consent, at least as expressed by 
the board of education, for, it will be 
recalled, our chief criterion of the 
adequacy of a policy is whether it en- 
joys common acceptance, active and 
uncoerced, on the part of the persons 
concerned in the policy and its out- 
comes. The board of education was, 
therefore, brought into the delibera- 
tions of the staff at this point by having 
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the list of activities presented to them. 
Immediately there was dissent. Two 
members of the board objected vehe- 
mently to the plan because of the in- 
clusion of activities involving com- 
munity surveys. Community surveys 
should be discouraged, they argued, 
because teachers had no business prying 
into community problems. 

“One teacher—Mr. A,” said an ob- 
jector, “engaged in a program of sur- 
veying prevailing wage rates in the 
community a year ago, and this caused 
endless dissension. The schools have no 
business prying into private affairs. 
Why should teachers be concerned 
with wages of people in the com- 
munity? Why should teachers pry into 
the number of hours people work? 
What business is it of the schools?” 
These and similar questions arose in the 
discussion. Contrariwise, the president 
of the board asserted that schools must 
be concerned with problems in the 
community if education is to be real 
and vital to the pupils. 

Gradually it became clear to all of 
us that questions of basic importance 
were emerging. “Should the school be 
concerned with controversial prob- 
lems?” “Should the school encourage 
inquiry into community affairs?” 
“What were the purposes of secondary 
education?” “Should schools be con- 
cerned with facts alone or also with 
problems of human choice and deci- 
sion?” 

In order to reach a consensus on these 
matters, it was suggested that the board 
invite a committee of teachers selected 
by the staff to meet with them. When 
the board and the faculty committee 


met, the issue was made clear by the 
president of the board and we began 
our deliberation. Every person had 
been doing some thinking about the 
problem. What were the purposes of 
secondary education? This question re- 
quired an answer before we could 
proceed. The teachers, as already 
noted, had worked on this. A number 
of purposes were reviewed, among 
them “the development of good 
citizenship.” When it was discovered 
that there was agreement on “the 
development of good citizenship” 
someone suggested that good citizen- 
ship meant, first of all, being in- 
formed concerning the needs and 
problems of one’s community. On 
this there was agreement. Then the 
originator of the suggestion pressed 
further. He cited making an adequate 
living as a major problem for the citi- 
zens of every community. This was too 
obvious to be disputed. The connection 
with our issue then became clear. 
“Why, then, isn’t it a function of the 
school to enable pupils to learn the 
facts about making a living in the com- 
munity”? “Isn’t this just what the sur- 
vey did?” These thought-provoking 
questions got no answers at first, but in 
a few minutes one of the objectors said, 
“I agree, but employers do not want 
the school to inquire into their wage 
scales. It promotes dissension and 
trouble; people begin talking about low 
wages in certain jobs.” The cat was out 
of the bag. The real objection was 
deep-rooted. The objecting board 
members were merely reflecting the 
point of view of some employers in the 
community who were fearful of any 
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SHAPING 


inquiry into current wage scales. 

At this point the president of the 
board became curious and _ asked, 
“What did Mr. A discover anyway?” 
The answer was that among other facts 
he discovered that high school girls 
were being employed in some stores of 
the community at fifteen cents per 
hour; that many of the girls were under 
the age prescribed by law; that boys 
under sixteen years of age were being 
employed in bowling alleys in violation 
of law, that in many cases they were 
working excessive hours and that this 
resulted in poor school work; that adult 
women were being exploited by em- 
ployers who paid wages as low as fif- 
teen cents per hour and that when 
women asked for more money in these 
situations, instead of receiving in- 
creased rates of pay they were allowed 
to work more hours per week. 

These facts shed new light on the 
problem and one of the objecting board 
members said, “Somebody ought to in- 
vestigate conditions like that. What re- 
sulted from the school survey?” 

A general discussion of the survey 
made by Mr. A followed—and there 
emerged a new understanding on the 
part of all concerned. Certainly Mr. 
A had rendered a service and had in- 
creased his usefulness to the school. 
Finally the members of the board 
agreed that participation in community 
surveys should be included in the list 
of activities. 

As a final result, a scale of activities 
was devised and accepted. It consisted 
of a series of point values assigned to 
the activities comprising the list. It was 
further agreed that any teacher who 
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earned a minimum of one hundred 
points per year on this scale might sub- 
mit this fact to the board of education 
as evidence of growth. 


A DISCIPLINE FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 


From the standpoint of developing 
practical discipline in administration, 
it is important to note that there are 
three levels of generalization: (1) the 
general normative, illustrated by the 
agreement that one purpose of the 
school is to engender “respect for hu- 
man personality and for humanity”; 
(2) general policy, illustrated by the 
agreement that the school should pro- 
mote “development of good citizen- 
ship”; and (3) specific policy, illus- 
trated by the agreement to count par- 
ticipation in community surveys as 
evidence in estimating teacher growth. 
A finding formulated at any one level 
depends for its validity upon harmo- 
nious relationship with findings formu- 
lated at the other levels. This presents a 
need for reasoning in terms of general- 
ized formulations, a need which, for- 
tunately, is beginning to be given more 
consideration in school administration. 
There is a great need for reasoning 
which begins with such accepted be- 
liefs as “Man should be free” and ends 
in specific interpretations of the mean- 
ing of such general normatives in spe- 
cific cases. Only as we all, including 
administrators, develop discipline in 
this regard and become willing to 
abide by its guidance can an intelligent 
and genuine democracy become a real- 
ity in the control and direction of 
the schools. 
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V: How an Urban Community Proceeded to 


Decide What Its Schools Should Do 


Account provided by A. K. Loomis; editorial conrment prepared by 
R. B. Raup and edited by B. O. Smith 


6 fren article describes the techniques 
that were used recently in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, in shaping public opin- 
ion in regard to some features of 
modern education. The process in- 
cluded a series of steps that extended 
over two full years. Space permits 
only a brief outline of the concrete 
procedures that were used, with 
limited indication of results secured. 


THE STUDY OF PUPIL NEEDS 


In order to plan and carry on a study 
of pupil needs a committee composed 
of two pupils, a father, a mother, a 
teacher, and a principal was appointed. 
After considering various approaches, 
the committee decided to find out what 
learnings the pupils themselves _re- 
garded as essential in their further edu- 
cation. Each member of grades six, 
nine, and twelve was invited to list on 
3” x 5” cards not more than ten of his 
own educational needs. A total of 
950 pupils submitted 5,000 cards. 

The cards for each grade were sorted 
according to meaning, each stack con- 
taining cards expressing practically the 
same needs. The number of stacks 
was reduced to about roo at each grade 
level. Then from each stack the state- 


ment which seemed to represent all the 
cards in that stack most adequately was 
selected for the master list for that 
grade. Three lists of about a hundred 
needs each were mimeographed and 
distributed in the respective grades. 
After full discussion in homerooms and 
in class groups, the pupils took the 
lists home and discussed them with 
their parents. 

The next step was to classify the 
three hundred listed needs under a 
short list of main headings. A ninth 
grade class in English, whose teacher 
was a member of the original planning 
committee, used a full week of class 
time in setting up such a list. It was 
found that practically all the original 
three hundred items could be classified 
under twenty main headings. The cards 
which did not fit celsed to religion. 
The class excluded religion because, as 
they said, “Church and state are sep- 
arate under our Constitution.” 

As a check on the work of the ninth 
grade class, a senior class in social 
studies spent four days in revising the 
list. Aside from minor changes of 
wording, the seniors made only two 
changes: they discarded college prepa- 
ration as a heading, since, as they 
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inted out, it had been excluded 
under the original instructions, and 
they included a new heading, religious 
belief. After several meetings of a joint 
conference committee and a hot debate 
in the ninth grade class, the list as 
amended by the seniors was accepted. 

This list of twenty types of need 
was then submitted in a questionnaire 
to all members of grades six, nine, and 
twelve, to their parents, and to all 
teachers. For each item a single question 
was to be answered: “To what extent 
is the school responsible for meeting 
this class of needs?” Three degrees of 
responsibility were defined—(1) sole 
responsibility, (2) shared responsibil- 
ity, (3) no responsibility. 

Fifteen hundred replies were re- 
ceived. One class of needs was elimi- 
nated: religious belief was held to be 
outside the province of the school. The 
teachers were more willing to accept 
the remaining nineteen responsibilities 
than the parents and pupils were to im- 
pose them. The nineteen classes of 
needs were again submitted to the same 
pupils, their parents, and the teachers. 
As before, only one question was asked 
concerning each item: “Do you believe 
that the provision which the school 
makes for meeting this class of needs is 
adequate, inadequate, or excessive?” 
While only one class of needs was 
held to be receiving inadequate atten- 
tion by a majority of the judges, twelve 
other classes were, according to at 
least one-fourth of the judges, receiv- 
ing inadequate attention. The teachers 
were, in general, less inclined than the 
parents to regard school provisions as 
adequate. 


The findings of this study of pupil 
needs were reported in some detail in 
a nine-page mimeographed bulletin, a 
copy of which was sent to every pupil, 
parent, and teacher who had taken part 
in the study. This bulletin, accom- 
panied by a four-page discussion out- 
line, provided the basis for the first 
in a series of five conferences held the 
following year. 


STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


While the study of pupil needs was 
being made, another committee, com- 
posed of a high school senior, a univer- 
sity professor of American history, a 
father, a mother, a high school teacher 
of American history and government, 
and a principal, undertook the study 
of the educational needs of society. The 
approach used by this committee was 
entirely different. Instead of asking the 
pupils to list the educational needs of 
our society, the committee decided to 
make a careful analysis of these needs 
and spent nearly the whole year clear- 
ing up the sharp differences of opinion 
which were at once apparent among 
the members. The committee finally 
reached unanimous agreement on a 
series of ten propositions. These ten 
statements were embodied in a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to all students 
in the senior high school, to their par- 
ents, and to all teachers in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Only one 
question was to be answered for each 
of the ten propositions: “Do you agree, 
disagree, or have no opinion on this 
issue?” 

Fifteen hundred responses were tab- 
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ulated. The high school students were 
much more critical of the ten proposi- 
tions than were their parents or the 
teachers. Only 36% of them expressed 
agreement with every proposition, as 
against 70% of the parents and 84% 
of the teachers. For the separate state- 
ments the students showed a total per 
cent of agreement that varied from 
66% to 92%; the parents from 87% 
to 96%; the teachers from 92% to 
99%. The students also were more 
willing to write comments to explain 
their responses. No attempt was made 
to secure such comments, but the lower 
quarter of the page was left blank, and 
the word “Remarks” was used to sug- 
gest that comments might be made by 
any who wished to do so. Comments 
were written by 23% of the students, 
14% of the parents, and 10% of the 
teachers. While the three groups gave 
their largest support to three different 
propositions, they all agreed on their 
second choices, with the result that 
the highest percentage of agreement 
in the total vote was registered for the 
proposition: “The community should 
welcome and protect intellectual hon- 
esty on the part of teachers and pupils.” 


SMALL GROUP CONFERENCES 


During the second year of the proj- 
ect about 220 parents and pupils ac- 
cepted the invitation to join 180 teach- 
ers in a series of conferences. The total 
membership was divided into twenty 
groups of about twenty members each, 
each group being a cross section of the 
entire membership. Two or three 
teachers from the primary grades and 
the same number from the intermediate 


grades joined with two or three from 
the junior high school and an equal 
number from the senior high school, 
Similarly, the parents and pupils in 
each group represented the elementary 
schools and the junior and senior high 
schools. Moreover, the teachers were 
so assigned that each department in the 
secondary schools was represented in 
as many groups as possible. The 
teachers from the eight elementary 
schools and from various grades were 
distributed as widely as possible. 

At least a week in advance of each 
meeting every member of the confer- 
ence groups received a mimeographed 
report and a brief discussion outline, 
with several issues proposed for con- 
sideration. After each meeting the re- 
ports of the group secretaries were 
combined into a composite report 
which was sent to all members of the 
conference. 

The general procedure for the con- 
ferences was as follows: The chair- 
man of the committee whose report 
was being considered presented the re- 
port and raised some of the issues at 
an assembly of all groups. Then the 
twenty groups went to their separate 
meeting places and spent an hour and 
a quarter in frank discussion. At a bell 
signal the groups adjourned without 
returning to the auditorium. 

In addition to the two studies al- 
ready described—one on pupil needs, 
the other on needs of society—three 
others provided the basis for the other 
three conferences: one dealing with 
the types of experiences best suited to 
meet the needs of the individual and 
of society, one on the evaluation of the 
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outcomes of these experiences, and one 
on the program of studies which might 
be set up in order to provide these 
types of experiences. 


“WHAT SHOULD OUR 


59) 


SCHOOLS DOr 


At the final session of the five con- 
ferences, parents and pupils were in- 
vited to join with the teachers in 
answering a printed questionnaire 
prepared by Paul R. Mort, F. G. 
Cornell, and N. H. Hinton and pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, entitled, “What Should 
Our Schools Do?” Three hundred 
eighty-four members of the con- 
ference groups answered the question- 
naire. Space does not permit any de- 
tailed report on the replies to the one 
hundred items included. In general, at 
least a three-fourths majority of 
pupils, parents, and teachers, tabulated 
separately, approved of continuous 
change and experimentation in the 
curriculum, recognized the importance 
of natural incentives and interests of 
children, and accepted the fact that 
children cannot all be expected to 
reach the same standards of achieve- 
ment. 

Even greater agreement was reached 
concerning the needs of society. At 
least five-sixths of each of the three 
groups agreed that social studies 
should emphasize contemporary prob- 
lems, should deal with controversial 
issues, should teach the facts about our 
own national mistakes in foreign 
policy; approved of the proposal that 
schools should seek to improve society; 
and believed that many social and 


economic ills of America may be cured 
by more and better public education. 

The one point on which parents and 
teachers were in disagreement was in 
regard to the three R’s. More than two- 
thirds of the teachers believed that the 
time devoted to arithmetic could be 
reduced by half, but more than two- 
thirds of the parents rejected that idea. 
Similarly, three-fourths of the teachers 
believed that less time should be given 
to formal instruction in reading, but 
about two-thirds of the parents did 
not approve of any reduction in the 
time so used. 

The cooperation of parents and 
pupils with teachers is clearly possible. 
The experience of Shaker Heights in- 
dicates that the pupils may be even 
more helpful than their parents. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Space and time were lacking for Dr. 
Loomis to describe and interpret the 
ways in which the many groups, sepa- 
rately and together, worked through 
differences to agreements, through con- 
fusion to clarity and definiteness of 
common proposal. Similar limits oper- 
ated as he reported the extent and 
nature of the changes finally wrought 
in the life and program of the schools 
in the Shaker Heights community. But 
Dr. Loomis presents here a distinctive 
contribution to the discipline of prac- 
tical choices and decisions as these 
occur in the direction and administra- 
tion of the public schools. He has 
given us a set of procedures which 


worked and worked well. 


The price was not too great to pay 
for a common understanding. Those 
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troubled by the addition of these de- 
liberative efforts to the present load of 
school activities have here the experi- 
ence and testimony of a community 
which has done it and done it well. 
In response to the following question: 
“Do you believe that the professional 
staff working alone (without students, 
parents, etc.) would have effected bet- 
ter changes in the school offerings?” 
Dr. Loomis said, “Yes, if the discipline 
of practical judgment were not neces- 
sary on a community-wide basis, there- 
fore I say No.” 

The procedures described by Dr. 
Loomis assume an important belief— 
that the ideas constituting a policy do 
not come ready-made from the voting 
members of the group. They grow and 
take form in deliberative conference. 
Votes were not taken until after ex- 
tended and varied group discussions. 
Short cuts to policy achieved by 
avoiding deliberation by those con- 
cerned are likely to be long-run waste 
of time and energy and destructive of 
morale. It took two years to achieve 
the reported meeting of minds. Not 
only are decisions and policies made in 
this way more likely to be adequate in 
themselves, but their by-products in 
personal and group attainment and 
morale have a much larger chance to 
be satisfactory. Dr. Loomis reports, for 
instance, that the students gave definite 
evidence of feeling a responsible rela- 
tionship between the discussion as 
carried on and the eventual course of 
action to be adopted. The experience 
was real; real in the character and 
quality of function which make for a 
bona fide democratic citizenship. 


The effort was frankly normative, 
The school and community wanted to 
give form to what should be done. 
They gathered data from available 
sources, both factual and normative 
data, but no mere survey of the facts 
in the case could have satisfied them, 
They sought to come together as per- 
sons who value, wish, prefer, choose, 
elect, and decide. Their goal was a 
common purpose and a commonly 
chosen policy. Everything that was 
done, all of the procedures described 
by Dr. Loomis, were determined by 
this goal. This normative intent was 
never hidden by any factual survey. 
It was the orginal and expressed intent 
and as such focused the discipline of 
the process directly in itself. 

The superintendent trusted the prac- 
tical qyudgment of the teachers, the 
students, and the community. The 
severest test of that trust comes in the 
situation where the superintendent 
takes exception to the choice of the 
group. Dr. Loomis reported that on 
two or three occasions policies were 
adopted by an over-all majority of the 
groups when this majority prevailed 
over his own preference. The true 
discipline of the powers of the teaching 
and community groups in making their 
own policies can be attained only when 
the superintendent thus, in the final 
test, really has faith in their powers to 
judge, and when he is prepared to 
shape procedures in accordance with 
that faith. The attainment of characters 
disciplined to this point of faith and 
mastery is one of the important ends 
toward which such efforts as that of 
Dr. Loomis can be expected to lead. 
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VI: Operations of Practical Judgment in the 
Presence of Fixed Attitudes and 
Coercive Power 


Section prepared originally by G. E. Axtelle; analysis and interpretation 
revised and edited by R. B. Raup and B. O. Smith 


AN ORGANIZER’S EXPERIENCE* 


r. Oxps, a union organizer, had 
been directed by his national 
ofice (at that time a CIO union) to 
organize factory X in C, an upstate 
town in New York. The factory had 
moved from New York City to C to 
escape unionization and high taxes. 
The town made many concessions in 
the form of services and reduced taxes 
to induce Mr. Mills, the owner, to 
locate there. Mr. Mills decided upon 
the town not only because of these 
concessions, but because there were no 
unions in the town and the community 
was proud of the fact. An earlier at- 
tempt by the IWW to organize the 
town had been put down at the ex- 
pense of much blood and violence. 
Although the town itself, predomi- 
nantly Protestant, was deep-set in 
American history and tradition, about 
80 per cent of the workers in the 
plant were first- or second-generation 
Italians, about equally divided between 


*An account of an organizer's experience, re- 
lated to the writer by a colleague in the Office 
of Labor Production, War Production Board. 
Real names are not used. 
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Sicilians and Calabrians, who inces- 
santly quarreled and fought with each 
other. The remainder were from near- 
by farms. Most of the Italians con- 
sidered themselves “good” Catholics 
and regularly attended one or the other 
of two churches in the community. 
The older people could speak little or 
no English and clung stubbornly to 
their native traditions and mores. 
They were excitedly nationalistic. Pic- 
tures of religious subjects and of 
Mussolini could be found in most of 
their homes. 

The workers in the factory had 
many grievances but none were taken 
to the boss. He had early taught them 
that the price of such indiscretion was 
their job. Individual wages were low, 
but since entire families worked in 
many instances their combined earn- 
ings were substantial. 

It soon became clear to Mr. Olds 
that any effort to organize in any fac- 
tory would meet the combined opposi- 
tion of all the manufacturers of the 
town. In fact, as soon as his presence in 
the town was known to them, they set 
up a strike-breaking agency. Although 
the Wagner Act had become law, they 
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were convinced that it would be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

When he first arrived the workers 
were afraid to speak to him lest they 
lose their jobs. Moreover, they were 
suspicious of labor organizers in gen- 
eral. They knew that Mussolini had 
destroyed unions and imprisoned their 
leaders. That in itself was enough to 
convince them that unions were not 
good for them. 

The organizer recognized that he 
had a threefold task: to develop 
solidarity among the workers, to win 
the sympathy and support of the rest 
of the community, and to develop 
such attitudes of management and 
labor toward each other that they 
could bargain effectively once the 
plant was organized. 


THE ORGANIZER WINS THE 
SUPPORT OF THE WORKERS 


Mr. Olds learned that although a 
strike near-by had been lost and many 
of the strikers were idle, the union 
still held the loyalty and enthusiasm of 
its members. Their bitterness was di- 
rected not against the union, but 
against the employer. He decided that 
he must help this union keep its mem- 
bership intact. He helped organize 
educational and recreational activities, 
brought in prominent speakers, and 
often spoke to the group himself. 
Through the members of this union he 
made many contacts with the em- 
ployees of Mr. Mills’s factory, some 
of whom attended these meetings. 

He could speak to the workers of 
factory X only in their own homes. 
He learned Italian in order to talk with 


the older people, and studied Italian 
history, particularly the ideals, aspira- 
tions, and dreams of Garibaldi, Maz- 
zini, and Cavour, whose ideals he as- 
sociated with those of organized labor. 
He made the acquaintance of the two 
priests. He also became acquainted 
with the boxing crowd of the town 
and attended their exhibitions. 

In talking with the workers he per- 
suaded them that the union would be 
beneficial to them in the factory. He 
told them of the benefits that or- 
ganization had brought to workers 
elsewhere. During his conversation he 
was careful not to blame the manage- 
ment for wages, hours, or working 
conditions. Instead, he maintained that 
it was to the owner’s interest as a busi- 
nessman to keep his expenses as low as 
possible. If the workers wished higher 
wages and better working conditions, 
they must depend upon their own ef- 
forts, but what they achieved they 
could achieve only through self- 
organization. 

This was the time of the most in- 
tense controversy between the A.F. of 
L. and the C.I.O. The manufacturer 
thought he might thwart the union by 
inviting the A.F. of L. into his plant, 
but Mr. Olds was able to forestall this 
because he had already established ef- 
fective relationships with the A.F. of 
L. unions in the community. 

The employer charged that unions 
were run by racketeers who were in- 
terested only in dues from the workers 
and in highjacking bribes from man- 
agement with threats of strikes. He 
tried to incite a riot against Mr. Olds 
on the charge that he was a “com- 
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munist” and a constitutional agitator 
and troublemaker. (Not, as he later 
told Mr. Olds, that he had anything 
against him, but “business is business.”’) 
In the face of these attacks Mr. Olds 
refused to become abusive, pointing out 
that the employer was doing what 
he could to defeat organization | but 
thought he was badly advised. "He 
predicted that when these methods 
failed the employer would use another 
tack; he would offer higher wages and 
better working conditions. He warned 
the workers, however, lest they be 
bought off by these concessions, that 
what could be voluntarily granted 
might likewise be withdrawn. He 
cautioned them to keep their eye on 
the ball—organization. As a result, the 
workers failed to respond to these con- 
cessions when they were made. 

The manufacturer then attempted to 
frighten Mr. Olds out of town. He 
got word to him that if he did not 
leave town he would go out in a box. 
Mr. Olds realized that the workers 
would desert him if they thought him 
a physical coward. He therefore moved 
out of the hotel, taking a room in the 
working class district, and exposed 
himself to as many physical dangers as 
possible. He made it a point to walk 
home alone at all hours of the night. 
Nothing happened. Workers who had 
joined the union now came out in the 
open and helped sign up other work- 
ers. Soon 80 per cent of the workers 
were signed up. 

In the meantime the other employers 
came to Mr. Mills’s support. A gang of 
strikebreakers were imported and all 
preparations made for open violence. 


THE ORGANIZER WORKS 
WITH THE COMMUNITY 


Mr. Olds cultivated the leaders of 
the various groups in the community, 
formal and informal. Speaking to the 
leaders of the farm group, he pointed 
out the dependence of their prosperity 
upon the purchasing power of work- 
ers. He finally succeeded in breaking 
down the traditional animosity be- 
tween them, and organized a farmer 
labor council consisting of an A.F. of 
L. Dairy Farmer’s Union and the 
C.1.0. council of the county. This 
council eventually became a political 
force in the county. In this way he 
unified the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. 
and the farmers in support of the or- 
ganizing drive. 

Mr. Olds was invited to speak before 
fraternal organizations and women’s 
groups, and discussed with them the 
history of the labor movement in the 
United States, emphasizing its in- 
digenous character. He spoke to the 
Chamber of Commerce, showing them 
that the more money the workers 
earned, the more business the mer- 
chants would get. He analyzed the 
financial aspects of factory X, indicat- 
ing that Mr. Mills could increase wages 
and still make a good profit. 

He cultivated the chief of police, 
taking him into his confidence and 
coming to him for advice. He also 
cultivated the ministry, emphasizing 
the objectives of the union as the social 
and economic application of Christian 
and democratic ideals. He elaborated 
upon the social action programs of 
their respective churches. 
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He became acquainted with the 
editors and reporters on the local 
papers, and gave them a full account 
of his work. He worked closely with 
them, often being permitted to write 
their stories about the labor situation 
for them. 

He circularized statements of manu- 
facturers who had union agreements, 
evaluating their unions, indicating the 
ways in which their unions were help- 
ful to their business, and refuting the 
prejudice against unions as obstacles 
to management. He made considerable 
use of scientific studies regarding 
wages, standards of living, profits, dis- 
tribution of the national income, and 
influence of consumers’ purchasing 
power upon general prosperity. He 
proposed certain minimum standards 
of living as essential to self-respecting 
American citizens, and indicated what 
these standards meant in terms of 
wages for families of different sizes. 
By these standards, he very simply 
summarized the common objectives 
and interests of the union and the 
community. 


THE ORGANIZER WINS PER- 
SONAL RESPECT OF MR. MILLS 


Shortly after coming to town, Mr. 
Olds saw Mr. Mills and assured him 
that the union was not interested in 
running or ruining his business. He 
argued that the union meant stabiliza- 
tion and stabilization meant prosperity. 
He had no notion that he would 
persuade him. His purpose was rather 
to establish relations upon which he 
might build later. They found several 
things in common, and parted on a 


friendly personal basis. Personal respect 
in no sense softened their attitudes to- 
ward each other in their respective 
capacities as owner and organizer, but 
Mr. Olds was building for the longer 
future when the two would have to 
cooperate. 


THE STRIKE 


After several conferences, Mr. Mills 
finally announced that he had no legal 
right to bargain with the organizer 
because he had a contract with an “‘in- 
dependent union.” The membership 
thereupon voted a strike which stopped 
production. Since the local police were 
friendly with the union, the sheriff 
and his deputies were called in. The 
manufacturer hired strikebreakers, who 
occupied the factory but produced no 
goods. 

The strike and picket lines lasted for 
eight weeks. There were 140 arrests, 
including charges of assault and con- 
spiracy. The strikers tried to avoid 
violence as much as possible, but this 
was difficult in the presence of the 
strong-arm strikebreakers. 


THE CONTRACT IS SIGNED 


At the end of eight weeks of bitter 
conflict, the employer signed the first 
closed shop contract in the history of 
the county. 

Once management was brought to 
bargain collectively, the bargaining 
proceeded calmly and rationally since 
no personal bitterness had been in- 
jected into the situation by the organ- 
izer. The contract signed, Mr. Olds 
proceeded to set up permanent educa- 
tional and recreational programs for all 
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the employees. Those who had not 
struck were invited into membership 
on equal terms. The strikers were more 


' jnterested in persuading than in pun- 


ishing the non-strikers. 

Soon the factory was in full pro- 
duction again and management and 
workers were on friendly and coopera- 
tive terms. The workers, well paid and 
having a sense of security, did more 
and better work. Mr. Olds indicated to 
them that their level of pay depended 
entirely upon the income of the fac- 
tory, which in turn depended upon 
quantity and quality of production. 

Other interesting developments fol- 
lowed rapidly. The Italians, having 
confidence in Mr. Olds and their union 
and appreciating what both had done 
for them, listened to his remarks about 
fascism and Mussolini. He praised 
Italian art, music, and literature and 
called attention to the effects of 
fascism upon them and upon the 
Italian people and their unions. He 
pointed out the incompatibility be- 
tween fascism and Christianity. Soon 
Mussolini’s pictures were on the rub- 
bish heaps. 

The farmer labor council con- 
tinued to function, and in the next 
primaries doomed the political careers 
of those public officials who had ac- 
tively and viciously fought the union. 
The organizer had successfully ac- 
tivated various community groups, 
whose leaders spoke to union meetings 
on community problems. The union is 
now an accepted and respected part 
of the community. Mr. Mills says that 
he would never run a factory without 


a closed shop. 


ANALYSIS 


If the foregoing picture of the events 
in the mill town had been drawn by 
Mr. Mills instead of the labor organ- 
izer it would, no doubt, have included 
some dark lines which do not appear 
in the present form. The setting for 
the analysis which follows would have 
been more adequate if such an account 
from Mr. Mills were available. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. The 
events have been reported at length, 
therefore, as presented through the 
selective memory of the labor organ- 
izer. Although the setting is thus 
admittedly incomplete, the account has 
been set forth in order to show: (1) 
the manner in which contests between 
deeply conflicting interests within a 
community involve that community in 
practically every phase of its life; and 
(2) the way in which the achieve- 
ment of a reconstructed policy in such 
a case requires reconstruction through- 
out these many phases of the people’s 
life. Inasmuch as the report of the 
opposing side is not included in the 
data available, the merits of the case as 
an enterprise in organization cannot 
here be completely assessed. It is not 
the present purpose to underwrite 
everything that was done. The case is 
presented as illustrating the ways in 
which such a conflict can be carried 
toward resolution in the interest of the 
whole community. The precise degree 
in which this larger i interest was served 
could be determined eventually only 
through extended study. But the case 
as reported leaves little question that 
the method used did approach the 
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community in its full scope and did 
succeed to a remarkable extent in 
locating and cultivating an active com- 
mon acceptance. It is particularly to 
this method that attention is drawn. 

The case may be studied to advan- 
tage by noting how it exhibits the three 
major phases of a complete practical 
judgment. 


GETTING THE FACTS 
IN THE CASE 


Mr. Olds worked hard at this phase 
of a complete judgment. Considering 
the strong bias under which he oper- 
ated, he seemed to be unusually ob- 
jective in gaining a factual grasp of 
the existing state of affairs. The situa- 
tion into which he came was highly 
complex and confused. This com- 
plexity and confusion reflected itself 
in the characters of both the com- 
munity and the persons in the com- 
munity. Mr. Olds found contradictory 
attitudes, values, and perspectives, not 
only between different groups and 
persons but within them as well. 

Attitudes, moral principles, and 
perspectives originating in the earlier 
phases of capitalism existed alongside 
those which have grown out of our 
present highly specialized, mass pro- 
duction, corporate and interdependent 
economy. Those ideas and attitudes of 
earlier origin were expressed in such 
stereotypes as “free enterprise,” “pri- 
vate initiative,” “there is always room 
at the top,” and “the right to work.” 


Those of more recent origin have not 
yet been crystallized and standardized 
into stereotypes, hence they lacked 
settled expression. The earlier perspec- 


tives had a competitive advantage in 
public discussion so long as it was kept 
in general terms. When specific prob- 
lems arose involving economic relation- 
ships and conflict of interests, the 
stereotypes broke down. 

Underlying these conflicting per- 
spectives were the conventional per- 
spectives of the Christian, scientific, 
and democratic traditions which are 
held in common by most of the com- 
munity. These perspectives had their 
stereotypes, too, but they were not 
frequently resorted to in practical sit- 
uations. Their aura of sanctity tended 
to isolate and preserve them for purely 
ceremonial usage. Their presence, how- 
ever, must not be ignored, for, as we 
saw, they were available to practical 
situations when someone perceived 
their applicability. 

Mr. Olds came to know that all these 
conditions and outlooks were there. 
We see him talking with the priests and 
the Italian workers in terms of familiar 
expressions from their religious life, 
and to the middle class and farm 
groups in terms of stereotypes from 
American history related to the work- 
ers’ predicament. He made an appeal 
for the scientific method and its ap- 
plication in understanding the _par- 
ticular situation. 

He correctly sized up the major 
characters, especially that of Mr. 
Mills. Mr. Mills clearly lived in the 
more conservative perspective, and its 
svmbols fell readily and heatedly from 
his lips. He had little patience with or 
understanding of those who criticized 
his world. He was deeply troubled and 
angered by the inroads of unions, their 
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“encroachments upon the prerogatives 
of management and ownership.” He 
had not only a personal interest but a 
holy zeal in preventing the further 
“destructive tendencies” of our time. 
He therefore was determined to use 
every influence at his command to 
thwart the organization of his workers, 
which he considered but one instance 
of these “threats to civilization.” 

In a similar manner, Mr. Olds knew 
the characters of the workers and of 
many other persons and groups in the 
community. He knew that in order to 
change the situation at C, the char- 
acters involved in it must be changed. 
He seemed to spare no effort, there- 
fore, to acquaint himself with them. 

Mr. Olds further surveyed the sit- 
uation at C for his own guidance. He 
attempted to discover the more im- 
portant organizations and groups of the 
community, their distinctive interests, 
prejudices, attitudes, and sympathies, 
particularly toward unions; their rela- 
tions to one another, their natural 
leaders, and the natural leaders among 
the workers themselves. He learned in 
detail of the irritations, grievances, and 
attitudes of the workers toward the 
management, wages in the plant and 
earnings of the company, and the 
character of management. He made 
use of historical and scientific data 
relating to the industry, wages, and 
living costs, standards of living, com- 
parisons of wages of organized and 
unorganized workers, other accom- 
plishments of workers elsewhere, the 
national economy, and other data 
pertaining to problems of the workers 
in the plant and the community. 
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PROJECTING A COMMUNITY 
GOAL 


Another of the three phases of a 
complete judgment had to be fulfilled 
by the organizer. Mr. Olds came with 
a goal to propose to this community. 
In part, at least, he hoped that this 
would become the community’s ac- 
cepted goal. His immediate objective 
was to develop a sense of solidarity and 
common interest among the workers 
in the plant and in the community, 
and a recognition of the need for self- 
organization to serve those interests. 

He sought to develop a sense of 
community interest between the work- 
ers and other groups in the community, 
and a recognition of the need for self- 
organization of the workers as an in- 
strument to their common interests. 

He sought to shape a new, inclusive 
perspective, an eventually uncoerced 
community of persuasion out of the 
common elements of the competing 
perspectives and of the underlying 
Christian and democratic traditions. 
He aimed at a perspective which would 
honor the role of management as it 
would honor other socially productive 
interests of the community. It was 
equally important to his purposes not 
only that the community give the 
union moral support but that the union 
derive its strength from its integral role 
in a unified community. 


A PLAN OF ACTION DEVELOPED 


Following is the plan of action 
initiated by Mr. Olds in his efforts to 
organize the workers at C: He estab- 
lished working relationships with the 
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leaders among the workers and other 
groups in the community who as lead- 
ers were personal symbols of the at- 
titudes, interests, and perspectives of 
the community, including the workers. 
He attempted to restructure their 
symbols and stereotypes. He honored 
their moral principles, attitudes, and 
loyalties, but by reinforcing those 
which were congenial in an inclusive 
perspective he hoped to isolate and 
weaken those which were not. He 
proposed to the leaders of the com- 
munity a state of affairs as their goal 
which honored and released the ener- 
gies and interests of their respective 
groups, and which respected their 
deeper normative principles. He also 
proposed a set of objective standards 
against which the community could 
evaluate situations and activities. Hav- 
ing created solidarity among the work- 
ers and won the support of large seg- 
ments of the community, he coerced 
Mr. Mills to bargain. He now sought to 
establish the good will, good faith, and 
cooperativeness of the union within 
the framework of the new relation- 
ships of bargaining. Respecting all the 
characters in the situation, including 
Mr. Mills, he sought their reconstruc- 
tion in part through the reshaping of 
symbols, moral principles, and perspec- 
tives. Above all, he was interested in 
developing characters skilled in main- 
taining this positive community in the 
presence of subsequent conflicts. 


COERCION AND POWER IN 
PUBLIC JUDGMENT 


Mr. Olds knew that coercion alone 
would not compel Mr. Mills to change. 
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He knew that on the basis of coercion 
alone the young union would have a 
doubtful future. Mr. Mills in this inci- 
dent is but symbolic of the manage- 
ment role. Should a particular person 
serving as management be unable to 
adjust himself to the changed situa- 
tion, a new person would take his role. 
If he is owner, he might be forced to 
sell out. If president of a corporation, 
the board might assign the labor rela- 
tions function to a newly created vice- 
president in charge of labor relations. 
Had coercive power alone been em- 
ployed, the union would never have 
succeeded. But had it not been applied 
with determination the union would 
never have survived. The continued 
presence of this force, along with a 
changed climate of opinion, even- 
tually broke Mr. Mills’s coercive 
power, softened his fixed attitudes, and 
brought him to turn to what the union 
had made his only alternative if he was 
to continue this business—collective 
bargaining. 

The illustration and analysis here 
have been taken from the experiences 
of a labor organizer. The general 
method employed, however, is sug- 
gestive for other types of situations in 
which one party has fixed attitudes and 
coercive power. 

It applies to international relations. 
A statesman today may employ similar 
procedures i in dealing with an aggressor 
nation. The problem is twofold. On 
the one hand, it involves an appeal 
to the common interests of other na- 
tions and of groups within the aggres- 
sor nation itself. On the basis of an 
uncoerced community of nations, suf- 
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ficient coercive power may be con- 
centrated against the enemy nation to 
thwart its aggressiveness. Appeal to 
interests within the enemy nation 
which are common with the universal 
community may eventually recon- 
struct the character of the enemy 
nation itself and make it eligible to the 
larger community. 

It must be emphasized, however, 
that the use of force alone to balance 
another force may have great con- 
sequences for evil. Coercive power 
must be accompanied by procedures 
appropriate to the eventual formation 
of an uncoerced community if its evil 
consequences are to be avoided. 

The fundamental objectives in such 
instances are the achievement of a 
voluntary community and the shaping 
of judgmental characters competent to 
preserve such a community in suc- 
cessive controversies. The method con- 
sists in the reconstruction of the ideals, 
interests, symbols, normative principles, 
ideologies, and perspectives of the 
leaders of the community involved. 
Mr. Olds and labor seemed unable to 
get this reconstruction in C without 
the use of coercive measures. But for 
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every such rise of force he saw to it 
that many other measures of uncoer- 
cive influence were taken. The net 
result of all these measures, including 
the coercive ones, was an eventual 
voluntary community of outlook and 
action. The possibility that a variety 
of measures can be put in operation 
at one and the same time is the secret 
of the eventual success of such a 
change as that effected in the mill 
town C, 

There is a power balance needed if 
the peaceful deliberative settlement of 
conflict between interested groups is 
to succeed. In the heat of conflict such 
various uncoercive measures as were 
taken by Mr. Olds have often been 
neglected by both sides. The result is 
just a continued threat of conflict. But 
today uncoercive measures can be 
added to the measures of force. They 
are being added, and new leaders dis- 
ciplined in methods that better com- 
bine the coercive and the uncoercive 
measures are coming to replace those 
who can only coerce. This is the need 
of practical intelligence in every social 
relationship. The goal is an uncoerced 
acceptance. 
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VII: High School Students Work on 
“cA Design for America”’ 


Theodore Brameld furnished the original account of this project, and 
suggested a number of the points of discipline developed in the writing 
here; the editors, R. B. Raup and B. O. Smith, prepared the analysis. 


THE FLOODWOOD PROJECT 


The students vote to try it. One 
morning about a year ago fifty boys 
and girls, members of the junior and 
senior classes in a small, fairly typical 
rural community schoo] at Floodwood, 
Minnesota, met for discussion with the 
superintendent of schools, the English 
teacher, the social studies teacher, and 
a visiting member of the University 
of Minnesota faculty. The students 
were asked whether they would enjoy 
embarking upon an educational adven- 
ture. Instead of studying the literature 
of the past, the institutions and prac- 
tices of yesterday and today, why not 
turn to the future for a change? Why 
not try to answer the question, “What 
kind of society do we as young citi- 
zens want to build for tomorrow?” 

The discussion did not go into 
detail regarding the “design for Amer- 
ica” that they would construct. In- 
deed, this would have been premature, 
for the construction would take place 
by cooperative effort from step to step. 
The teachers did try to suggest that the 
great changes taking place everywhere 
in society, the dangers and uncer- 


tainties of the immediate and long- 
range period after World War Il, 
made such an effort significant and 
challenging. They further pointed out 
that, if the project were to succeed, it 
would be better for them not to think 
in terms of departments and _ stand- 
ardized courses, since they would 
want to turn for their design to what- 
ever areas of knowledge and experi- 
ence seemed important to the welfare 
of people like ourselves. 

After listening with both interest 
and skepticism, the students adjourned 
to discuss the proposal at lunch time. 
They then returned to bombard the 
teachers with questions. What would 
happen to the regular courses for 
which this new plan would be a sub- 
stitute? What kind of materials would 
they study? Was it practical? And so 
on. The answer was that probably 
some of the traditional subject matter 
in such courses as American literature 
would be retained, and that certainly 
practice in speaking and writing would 
be provided, but that both content and 
skill would be gained primarily as 
pertinent to the over-all purpose of the 
experiment rather than for their own 
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sake or otherwise in isolation. But every 
student was urged to be critical and 
not to be influenced merely by the 
instructors’ convictions. Accordingly, 
when they were ready to make a 
decision, they did so by secret ballot: 
three voted against trying the experi- 
ment, the rest were in favor. But since 
all had previously agreed to abide by 
the decision of the majority, the dis- 
senters remained in the project and 
their identity was never learned. 

They seek to agree on the kind of 
society they want. Four and one-half 
months, two hours a day, five days a 
week, were devoted to the project. An 
orientation-motivation period of four 
weeks focused upon two problems: Is 
it important to build a plan for the 
future of America? and Is it possible 
to get the goals of such a plan so clear 
that the plan itself, in form and con- 
tent, will be definitely indicated? In 
answering the first question, the stu- 
dents found themselves turning both 
to history and to their own com- 
munity. From history, particularly that 
of the past quarter- century, they saw 
what had happened when America 
failed to plan after a previous great 
war. From their community, where in 
teams they interviewed many typical 
citizens, they found deep fear and un- 
certainty over the impending period 
of demobilization and reconversion. 
Gradually their own indifference and 
easy optimism that “everything will 
turn out all right” were quite markedly 
replaced by concern over their own 
stake in the future. 

The second of the two questions led 
them to seek an understandable, tangi- 


ble standard of a desirable society. 
They compared fascism and com- 
munism with democracy, and above all 
they tried to determine which basic 
type of society would be most likely 
to provide the widest opportunities for 
satisfaction of their own essential de- 
sires. At this point. then, they were 
compelled to examine their own desires 
and to locate those which were most 
common to all of them. Gradually 
they prepared a master list, and with 
it they tested the democratic and anti- 
democratic alternatives. When at last 
they reached a consensus that democ- 
racy alone could guarantee satisfaction 
not only of such “needs” as food and 
shelter, but also of such “wants” as 
participation and creative education, 
they were at least in some degree the 
possessors of a criterion with meaning 
and vitality in their own terms. 

They examine existing conditions 
and consult those who have vital ideas 
about them. Following the orientation- 
motivation period, the students turned 
to the major areas which are relevant 
to a design for America. Several weeks 
were devoted to economic recon- 
struction, each of the major roads to 

“prosperity” from the extreme right to 
the extreme left being followed in turn 
and each being tested ultimately by the 
norm which they had already tried to 
establish. Pamphlet materials from such 
organizations as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Cooperative 
League, Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and New Deal agencies were 
read and discussed, and finally the 
group sought the largest possible agree- 
ment among its members as to the most 
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promising direction for economic plan- 
ning to take. 

The same general method was fol- 
lowed in studying politics, education, 
art, science, and “human relations.” 
The present structure of public edu- 
cation, for example, was studied with 
a view to determining its effectiveness 
for the future democratic society—a 
process which led these high school 
students not only to rather devastating 
criticisms but to an appreciation of 
education as a necessary force within 
a larger context of institutional forces. 
So also with science and art. With the 
help of the science teacher, who co- 
operated in this part of the experiment, 
the group came to think of science as a 
social function (they read chapters 
from Bernal’s Social Function of 
Science) with enormous possibilities 
for good or evil in the future of civili- 
zation. With the help of the English 
teacher, they considered poetry, music, 
architecture, city planning, until again 
they saw, however imperfectly, that art 
also is a social power important in any 
design for America. 

They check their design against the 
criterion of democracy. The closing 
weeks of the project were devoted to 
review, with the purpose, first of all, 
of appreciating the interrelationships 
of each area with the others. Return- 
ing frequently to their original cri- 
terion of democracy as the chief prin- 
ciple of synthesis, they saw how 
politics and economics become allies, 
they saw art and science cooperating 
in the building of cities, they saw inter- 
cultural and interracial democracy ex- 
panding through good education. 


From the evidence of information 
and attitudes tests given at the begin- 
ning and close of the project, and even 
more from class essays, the results of 
the project were encouraging. The 
errors committed, of which there were 
many, seemed more than compensated 
not only by the outcomes, but by the 
hope that other schools on both the 
secondary and the college level would 
try similar experiments and improve 
richly upon the original. 


A DISCIPLINE IN FORMING 
SOCIAL GOALS 


Prevailing practice in the teaching of 
the social studies does not particularly 
encourage imaginative construction in 
the young. The Floodwood project 
reversed the conventions in this re- 
spect. More, it advanced the idea that 
imaginative construction, as a part of 
democratic social intelligence, can be 
equipped with a discipline which may 
well bring it into its rightful place in 
public education. Those who observed 
the project closely became aware of 
some of the points at which such an 
endeavor can be taken hold of to make 
it move toward more adequate out- 
comes and be saved from pitfalls along 
the way. Suggestions from this source 
have led to “the statement which fol- 
lows. 

The other articles in this collection, 
as well as the Yearbook, have stressed 
the importance of noting the three 
phases in a complete practical judg- 
ment. In the present case these same 
phases are exhibited, but with a dif- 


1See footnote in Foreword to these articles, 
p- 207 of this issue of THe Recorp. 
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ferent kind of emphasis. Here, the first 
phase is the focus of effort. The stu- 
dents were trying to get a concerted 
idea of the state of affairs they would 
desire to have established in the future; 
that is, they wanted to form the best 
large common goal of which they were 
capable. 

There was a constant effort to 
achieve a community of understanding 
and purpose. At each major stopping 
place, the students would consider how 
far they had succeeded in convincing 
one another in respect to important 
recommendations for their gradually 
growing design. To indicate the pro- 
cedure here more clearly, the entire 
group of fifty divided frequently into 
sub-groups of five or six for intensive 
work on specific aspects of the whole 
problem. At one time a sub-group 
under a student chairman would study 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as a 
possible model for further regional de- 
velopments. At another time, a dif- 
ferent sub-group would review the 
experience of the federal theater and 
other art projects of the WPA period, 
with a view to deciding whether a 
permanent program of federally sub- 
sidized art should be developed. Even- 
tually each sub-group would make its 
recommendations to the total group. 
Sometimes one or more members 
would enter a minority report, which 
often would be challenged by the 
larger group. But always the aim was 
to achieve as large a measure of com- 
mon acceptance as possible, uncoerced 
by majorities, by dissenting members, 
or by the participating teachers. To- 
ward the end of the project, recom- 


mendations for each area were re- 
viewed in the perspective of the total 
design and many were again revised. 
On the whole, however, the degree of 
earnest agreement about the chief 
proposals for the future of America 
seemed definitely to increase. Indeed, 
agreement even began to include par- 
ents in the community who heard 
about the project at home and at meet- 
ings in the school. 

But this emphasis on a common 
future goal did not leave the students 
free from attention to the other phases 
of a complete judgment. They turned 
to a study of existing conditions and 
established communication with those 
who knew present conditions and 
their potentialities for good or ill. Even 
the foregoing brief description of the 
project should be sufficient to indicate 
how thorough was the interpenetration 
of the normative and the descriptive 
(factual) phases of judgment in the 
entire experiment. Unusual pains were 
taken to develop an ideal conception 
of democracy which would serve as a 
reference in deciding what economic 
and other materials to select or reject. 
This required accurate information in 
the fields concerned. Moreover, the 
ideal conception took meaningful form 
for the students as they carried on their 
own study, discussion, and self-analy- 
sis. It was rooted in empirical agree- 
ment about their needs and wants. In 
this added sense, it was based in 
description of actual conditions—con- 
ditions both of the community and of 
their own characters. One of the best 
ways to discipline imaginative con- 
struction in people is to cultivate 
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rigorously this relation with the second 
phase of a judgment, an accurate 
understanding of the existing condi- 
tions—getting the facts. 

Another way to discipline future- 
casting is to keep it responsible for the 
third phase of an adequate practical 
judgment, that is, for charting a plan 
of action which will lead through 
existing conditions toward the pro- 
jected goal. The Floodwood students 
did this in part. The goals they studied 
were always associated with the means 
proposed for their attainment. Fascism, 
communism, and democracy are goals 
and plans of action welded together 
into political and social programs. 

But there is something to be learned 
also from an inadequacy in the Flood- 
wood case in this respect. There was, 
under the circumstances, less than 
could be wished of responsible con- 
nection with actual plans of action. 
This is a common failure of most 
secondary and higher educational pro- 
grams. They are pitched far below the 
level of young persons’ capacity for 
assuming responsibility. Ways to 
achieve these vital connections with 
action will have to be worked out if 
schools and colleges are to equip people 
for undertaking the responsible deci- 
sions and choices of democratic citi- 
zens. 

The present case teaches a number 
of important things in a more positive 
way. Some of these should be given 
special attention. First, the project gave 
young people experience in one of the 
most imperatively needed functions of 
present-day America—the deliberate 
and patient forging of the bonds which 


will make us a genuine community and 
which will make in the world an in- 
creasingly inclusive community. These 
young citizens tried to uncover what 
things they already held in common 
and, with these as security, they ven- 
tured into the stormy areas where 
other common bonds are needed and 
have not yet been wrought. 

This presents a second contribution 
of the project. It placed in honor the 
almost completely neglected function 
of imaginative construction in the 
social-moral directions of modern life. 
In so doing, it gave clues to a discipline 
which will make this function socially 
responsible while at the same time it 
indicated some of the foundations of 
a new courage to venture into building 
ways of life more in keeping with what 
we intelligently want. These young 
people did not hide behind an assumed 
neutrality. They “took sides.” They 
were learning how to have convic- 
tions and how to be tolerant. Rather 
than retreat from the challenge to con- 
viction, they were learning the price 
of holding convictions responsibly. 
They were disciplining the imagina- 
tive construction of ideals and goals. 

A third point of strength in this as 
an educational project was its willing- 
ness to make full use of general ideas. 
It has been pointed out in the fore- 
going articles that generalizations are 
among the chief means of discovering 
viewpoints and beliefs hidden deep in 
the characters of people, and of bring- 
ing these into reasonable treatment. 
Our schools have not been bringing up 
people to be interested or skilled in 
dealing with these necessary tools of 
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intelligence. We fear ideas, especially 
general ideas. At Floodwood this fear 
was defied. The students even dared to 
move out beyond the generalizations 
of what is already more surely known. 
They formed ideal generalizations, 
ideals which transcended what they 
already surely knew and which would 
direct their ventures into the less set- 
tled future. 

Not least in the significance of these 
strong points in the Floodwood project 
is their suggestion of a new orientation 
for public education. The past third 
of a century in America, especially the 
past two decades, has been revealing 
slowly but surely that education fitted 
to a democratic way of life must func- 
tion deliberately at the forefront of 
social change. It must clarify and 
deepen what our great tradition has 
given to us of stable common bonds 
of belief and purpose. But this is only 
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half its duty. It must work with the 
American people to hold to these 
steadying common bonds, while at the 
same time projecting and working 
toward new agreements on matters 
which now divide us within ourselves 
and from other peoples. Public educa- 
tion will realize its full stature when 
it has learned to do this and do it well. 

Incidentally, the whole project, 
judged by different kinds of evidence, 
demonstrated that high school boys and 
girls are capable of engaging satis- 
factorily in this reconstructive func- 
tion. Due regard for their present 
vocabularies and for their present levels 
of experience is necessary, but granted 
this, there are no obstacles to their 
satisfactory growth in the function ex- 
cept such unreadiness to see its im- 
portance and such unwillingness to 
undertake it as may still remain with 
those who are guiding them. 
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VIII: Teachers Help to Remake a Community 


Account prepared by W. V. Vitarelli; editorial comment written by 
R. B. Raup and edited by B. O. Smith 


A VENTURE IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


stoop on the edge of a cotton field. 

A few acres of red earth lay be- 
tween me and the matchbox houses of 
Mill Village. Rising behind these little 
gray dwellings, a backdrop of dark yel- 
low factory buildings dominated the 
horizon. 

I had cycled past that scene every 
day for a month on my way to the 
state college where I was teaching. It 
was a bright Sunday morning when I 
stood on the edge of that cotton field 
with my paints and canvas, eager to 
record my first impressions of rural 
Georgia. 

I did not realize at first how strange 
a man in a cotton field, applying colors 
to a piece of canvas, must have ap- 
peared to the passers-by, but I was 
soon to learn. The few who ventured 
near were fascinated by the process. 
At first their questions about me, where 
I came from, and why I was in Georgia, 
all appeared rather casual. It was not 
until two husky policemen from the 
neighboring town appeared on the 
scene to investigate my “doings” that 
I realized how foreign an element I 
was. Little did I know then how deeply 
my curious observers, the mill, and the 
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town would affect my future experi- 
ences in pursuing my job of preparing 
teachers for the rural South. 

Teacher training was one of the 
chief functions of the small college 
where I taught. For a number of years 
before my arrival the institution had 
been developing a broad community- 
centered approach to the problems of 
teacher education. The College was 
beginning to discover that effective 
training meant an extension of the cam- 
pus into the whole county, and even 
beyond. It was here as well as in books 
that the faculty and students found ex- 
periences that would help them realize 
their ambition to become good teach- 
ers. 

The new program required a broad, 
liberal curriculum with a versatile staff 
to help plan and interpret such activi- 
ties as conducting i immunization clinics, 
organizing community meetings, build- 
ing playground equipment, starting co- 

operatives, establishing nursery schools, 
making surveys, showing films, taking 
trips, setting up a materials bureau or 
a communication center, beautifying 
the surroundings, etc. 

For many years this and the sur- 
rounding communities had _ existed 
without all these “newfangled” ideas, 
and appeared to be satisfied within the 
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structure of their static consensus. 
There were many symbols of unity, 
such as a common interest in the land, 
religious revivals, the Saturday trek to 
town, the common attitude toward the 
Negro, traditional ideas about Ameri- 
canism and freedom, etc. These forms 
became conventionalized into the cere- 
monial patterns of their life and func- 
tioned with little consistency in the 
practical decisions of their daily living. 
Beneath the surface, social disintegra- 
tion festered. In spite of apparent har- 
mony, hatred, bigotry, violence, and 
other negative forces lurked. Symbols 
of public accord, such as the preach- 
ment of “brotherhood of man,” were 
conspicuously inconsistent with every- 
day choices and judgments of the peo- 
ple, as, for instance, in their treatment 
of the Negroes and the “poor whites.” 

The invasion of foreign elements— 
new methods, new machines, or new 
people, all of which were part of the 
new departure in teacher training— 
tended to upset the fragile community 
balance of the people of that section 
of Georgia. The efforts of both old 
and new elements to adapt themselves 
to a functional way of living together 
resulted in a struggle for a new bal- 
ance. I am now interested in analyzing 
this struggle to find the technique and 
skills that were useful in producing the 
new pattern and that would be of 
future use to people in similar experi- 
ences of community reconstruction. 
For this is the discipline which teachers 
must master if they are to be real edu- 
cational leaders in communities which 
are thus in transition. 


HOW A COMMUNITY WENT 
ABOUT CHANGING ITS MIND 


This is obviously a case in which 
practical intelligence as described in 
the foregoing articles is given a 


‘ rounded and thoroughgoing test. Each 


of the phases of a complete judgment 
is prominent and important in the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. Neglect or error 
in any one phase would have meant 
failure in the whole. There was, for 
instance, the first phase—the search for 
a common purpose or goal. To a de- 
gree the College faculty had formed 
such a goal. Through the skill of its 
president and its two deans, a fairly 
common outlook and purpose were 
built within the institution. These 
enabled it to exert a positive influence 
in the wider community. But the pur- 
poses of this small group had to become 
inwrought with the purposes of the 
whole community if the undertaking 
was to succeed. The way things moved 
toward this end is the important ob- 
ject of study as we follow the develop- 
ment in this case. Not the least im- 
portant is the way in which the pur- 
poses of the college group itself took 
on new form and quality as it lived 
into the problems and persuasions of 
the larger community. 

This project gives a conspicuous ex- 
ample also of the second phase of a 
complete judgment: that is, of the ac- 
curate and full description of existing 
conditions. Much had already been 
done in this line before I went to the 
College. A further account of these 
conditions and how they were studied 
will be given in the following pages. 
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It seems to me that this case may be 
most useful in showing how the first 
two phases required, for their real ful- 
fillment, the responsible promotion of 
the third phase—the forming and 
executing of a plan of action. During 
the early days of the project a casual 
investigation would have revealed only 
a vague and superficial community of 
desired goals. While we could assume 
that farmers, millworkers, townspeo- 
ple, and teachers all wanted, in a way, 
to have better health, more income, 
better homes and schools, better race 
relations, better recreation, and so on, 
these could not serve as common goals 
until they were associated with the 
means of their attainment. And even 
the means would not really stir people 
toward their needed community of 
purpose until these means were welded 
into a positive program of action. 
Similarly, the understanding of existing 
conditions remained superficial, unre- 
sponsible, until the proposed changes 
threw the conditions into sharp relief. 

So, while further description of con- 
ditions in this community will be given 
as the account goes on, the chief em- 
phasis in the following pages will be 
upon the way in which a plan of action 
developed and came finally to be 
adopted. It was in this area that the 
persons and groups taking part in our 
program of teacher education most 
needed discipline. It seemed that the 
inspiriting of all else they were doing 
waited upon this final, vital step. 


A PLAN OF ACTION 


The study of existing conditions was 
basic to our efforts. Some faculty mem- 


bers had already made a few surveys. 
Excellent contributions had been made 
by the Fact Finding Committee of 
Georgia; by the Report to the Presi- 
dent on Economic Conditions of the 
South, and by other agencies. With 
these studies for perspective, we ex- 
amined intensively the local area. In 
spite of this being a badly eroded sec- 
tion of the Piedmont Plateau, national 
and local surveys showed that there 
was potential wealth in the abundance 
of natural and human resources. Yet 
these people of good stock were caught 
in the vicious circle of poverty, ignor- 
ance, and exploitation. The existing 
institutions and agencies that were 
eager to improve conditions could go 
only so far because they also func- 
tioned within this circle. 

The College was a part of this 
milieu, with a unique admixture of new 
orientation along with the old. The 
president (Mr. A) and the dean (Mr. 
B) both were natives of the region 
and had wide acceptance among the 
people. Mr. A was en rapport espe- 
cially with the townspeople, and Mr. B 
especially with the rural element. Both 
were cautious but eager to move 
ahead. They must not jeopardize the 
security of their institution. 

Invading forces played an impor- 
tant role. Gradually, through A’s and 
B’s interest in expanding the influence 
of the institution, a more dynamic 
program was needed. The beginning 
of this program, initiated first by those 
within the College, attracted new 
forces—another dean, additional fac- 
ulty, and a philanthropic fund. Until 
now the College had been primarily 
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interested in the formulation of pur- 

and goals. Both A and B did 
an excellent job of making these pur- 
poses known and accepted in the com- 
munity. There was already an estab- 
lished discipline in this area, and these 
two people were well-trained in the 
techniques of gathering information 
about the people of the region, their 
habits, struggles, hopes, etc. This in- 
formation opened new vistas and 

ssibilities for future activities. 

With the establishment of the 
“Fund” a more active program of 
research and experimentation was made 

ible. Eventually a larger and more 
versatile faculty was needed. About a 
dozen new people were called in to 
help develop the program. This hap- 


pened over a period of about six years.. 


Some worked directly with the teach- 
ers in service, others with those prepar- 
ing to teach, and others with the 
people of the neighboring communi- 
ties. Experts experimented with better 
ways of farming, beautifying the phys- 
ical surroundings, improving health 
through diet (establishment of hot 
lunches), publications, immunization, 
ways of teaching, etc. These activities 
involved making new relationships, 
meeting people, planning with groups, 
building new ways of communicating, 
knowing where to give and where to 
take, and, in general, interpreting the 
goals that had already been set up. 
(The apparently simple problem of in- 
oculating a child in one of the schools 
involved tedious hours of building an 
acceptance and trust among the people 
and in teaching them through diverse 
ways the virtue of “being stuck with 


a needle.” Other apparently simple 
“Sobs” required similar groundwork.) 

Conflict and confusion called for a 
more definite course of action. During 
the extended period of formulating de- 
sirable goals and gathering facts, few 
difficulties were met, but as soon as 
plans for achieving the goals unfolded, 
insecurity and fears arose. The new 
forces that had grown out of the inter- 
action of old and new acceptances 
played havoc with the smooth func- 
tioning of the community life. The 
College stood firm in its effort to 
widen its influence and to provide a 
better life for the people, but refrained 
from crystallizing this effort into a 
definite plan of political and social 
action. It remained for a handful of 
individuals to suggest such a positive 
plan and to put it into action. 

A revised community of belief and 
outlook and practice must be achieved. 
In dealing with this problem of transi- 
tion, we were always on the alert for 
more understanding of the ways in 
which such a community does finally 
change its mind. The early work of 
the program had developed some 
standards and methods of procedure 
that functioned until the time when 
action seemed to be imperative. Some 
of these practices were used by those 
now desiring a more dynamic pro- 
gram, but many more fundamental 
techniques had to be employed. First, 
through a trial and error learning and 
eventually through conscious planning, 
a definite method of action was hit 
upon that produced desirable results. 

Chief among the persons involved in 
initiating a plan of action were: 
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E—Born and reared in the South. 
Through early connections with the 
institution, developed a deep interest 
in social reform. He had been finally 
appointed principal of one of the 
laboratory schools, where his work 
proved very valuable in building ac- 
ceptance. E was most eager for im- 
mediate action . . . thought there 
was not enough definite action. 

F—Northerner. Joined the project as a 
technical expert. At first unaware of 
his place in the whole process of 
social reconstruction but soon played 
a constructive role in building con- 
sensus by boys. directly with the 
people in all kinds of manual skills, 
advice, etc. Approved of any non- 
violent action that would bring im- 
mediate results. 

G—Northerner. Joined project in the 
formative years. Had experience 
going through turmoil of getting 
program launched and in winning 
acceptance in the College as well as 
in town. Well acquainted chiefly 
with the farmers and country people 
and sensitive to their needs. — 
of any action that was safe . . . chiefly 
through the evolutionary process of 
education and cooperation. 

H—Southerner. Received some of his 
schooling and training in the North 
(at Teachers College). Born and 
reared in the very community where 
the school was now located. Broad 
knowledge of and interest in the 
Southern people. Interested in facts 
and analysis, although he wanted 
some action to grow out of this 
analysis if it did not upset too many 
established practices. Very active in 
community life and, whenever ex- 
pedient, communicated liberal ideas 
and facts to the people. 

K—Northerner. Expert in human rela- 
tions. A student of people, with wide 
experience in trying ways to make 
the democratic process function. In- 


terested primarily in the development 
of techniques of planning and work- 
ing together. A very good diplomat, 
Believed all action should be well 
timed. Extremely careful to be just 
and to respect everyone’s point of 
view. Strengthened the program, 
through a systematic approach to the 
broad area of fact-finding, personal 
relationships, and the artistry of 
synthesis. 


Each of these persons had been search- 
ing for help to direct his own personal 
orientation; he needed congenial com- 
pany. The five were thus readily drawn 
together. This eventually resulted in 
the organizing of regular weekly meet- 
ings, the chief purpose of which was 
“to search for ways of improving the 
life in the county.” Out of these dis- 
cussions grew a general plan of attack. 

A definite plan of action took form. 
We all agreed that the College had 
thus far contributed positively toward 
the improvement of the life of the 
people in the neighboring communi- 
ties but that the time had come for 
still more positive action. We believed 
that this action was needed in order 
to continue the growth toward the 
goals that had been set up some time 
before, and that if more aggressive at- 
tempts were not now made, many of 
the good things gained would be lost. 
After an examination of the facts and 
purposes (already available) we con- 
cluded that our attack should be aimed 
directly at those points where further 
growth toward common goals was 
being thwarted. These points appeared 
to us to lie in the economic stratifica- 
tion of the community. 


E, F, and G finally believed that this 
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action would mean organizing the 
workers of the county (millworkers, 
farmers, teachers, and any others) into 
an economic and political force in 
order to meet on an equal footing the 

werful forces already entrenched on 
the other side. Our chief concern was 
the organizing of the teachers and 
farmers, with the hope of eventual 
growth toward industrial organization 
and an affiliation of the three groups. 

The first step on our part was to 
organize ourselves. To be consistent 
and to get the needed support for 
future action, this was important. H 
and K both were in favor of such or- 
ganization, but thought that the time 
had not come when it would be ex- 
pedient. FE, F, and G believed, on the 
other hand, that no time should be 
lost on further abstract planning and 
analysis. Their idea prevailed. After 
winning the moral backing of the two 
dissenters, they proceeded to talk with 
the county teachers about organizing 
themselves into a local of the American 
Federation of Teachers. H and K 
offered to help them in any way they 
could, although they would not join 
actively in their organization. H was 
an influence and help in interpreting 
the feelings of the people and in get- 
ting factual information. K was valu- 
able as an interpreter for us at the 
College. 

Our first job was to build a common 
bond of acceptance among the rural 
teachers, to educate them regarding 
unions in general, and specifically to 
show them that teaching was not the 
aloof and unique function of a peculiar 
people who had no real part in the 


community. Much had already been 
accomplished along these lines through 
G’s work in organizing cooperatives, 
through previous efforts to organize 
community meetings, through K’s in- 
terest in creating local fairs, etc. Our 
job was to make this accomplishment 
more specific now in reference to the 
teachers themselves. 

F, G, and K, who were foreign to 
this section, had much to learn in the 
mere practice of local customs and 
mores. This went as far as the prac- 
tice of dress, eating, and speaking. 
(Although we never tried to use the 
“twang and brogue” we did con- 
sciously try to learn the idioms and 
dialect.) 

We learned that most of the girls 
who taught in the rural schools found 
it difficult to “get out” for relaxation 
and entertainment, and we won much 
acceptance by satisfying this need by 
organizing socials, picnics, and parties. 
In this way we got to know the teach- 
ers and won their respect and faith. At 
most of these meetings we made a 
point of educating them to their other 
social needs as well as duties. We did 
this through movies, trips, posters, and 
literature. 

When E, F, and G thought the time 
was ripe for actually organizing pub- 
licly, they conferred with the minority 
group, H and K, and also with a num- 
ber of other key people in the College 
and community. There was some dis- 
agreement as to the wisdom of this 
action at this time, but finally the three 
took the initial step to sign up enough 
teachers to get a charter. 

On December 15, 1943, a charter 
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meeting of the first rural local of the 
A.F.T. in the state was held. Many 
outside speakers were invited. G and K 
were both present and spoke, offering 
their personal support. The meeting 
was much larger than had been ex- 
pected, and the feeling of prestige and 
importance among those who signed 
the charter was significant. 

The speakers emphasized the need 
for teachers to join forces with other 
working people to improve conditions 
in general and to make the profession 
more practical in achieving its common 
goals. Immediately the union went on 
record as supporting the farmers and 
the millworkers of the county in their 
efforts to improve their conditions. 
This was a significant step in the edu- 
cation of the teachers. 

The preparation of the College and 
the community for this action had 
obviously been good, for there was 
no destructive reaction or criticism 
from the College or the town, although 
many opponents, as well as friends, as- 
serted their disapproval of this action 
“on the part of teachers.” Our next 
step was organizing the farmers and 
affiliating our union with theirs. This 
required a type of groundwork similar 
to that developed in achieving a com- 
mon bond with the teachers. These, in 
turn, set out to win approval of the 
farmers. Public assertion that we would 
help them was, in itself, the starting of 
a bond. 

We held community meetings, fairs, 
barbecues, and country dances. A 


knowledge of skills in playing the 
violin, accordion, and piano helped. 
Movies, trips to other places where the 


farmers had organized, and special 
speakers, all were used to instruct the 
farmers in ways of cooperating. We 
were careful to avoid direct attack 
upon deeply rooted beliefs or habits 
that we ourselves did not accept. In- 
stead, we were careful to use those 
values of Christian and democratic be- 
liefs that were accepted by both them 
and us, and to connect them wherever 
possible with emotional words such as 
union, collective, labor, etc. The use 
of scriptural and historical evidence 
played heavily in winning the faith and 
sincere backing of many. The use of 
practical skills in showing the farmers 
how to do a better job, how to im- 
prove their living, and how to make 
more money contributed toward our 
goals. 

All along the way our successes 
were matched with our failures. Early 
in the project, G invited a nationally 
known Negro educator to his home 
for refreshments. In spite of his many 
subsequent efforts to regain the con- 
fidence of the community by numerous 
and valuable contributions, some peo- 
ple never forgot this breach of South- 
ern customs. Some of us lost face by 
not going to church regularly or by 
not joining a church, by working i in 
the garden on Sunday, by swimming 
at night in mixed groups, and by 
similar practices. 

In organizing the farmers, much 
groundwork had already been laid 
through our contacts in the com- 
munities while we were organizing the 
teachers. We were constantly on the 
watch for leaders among the farmers 
who would be the logical initiators of 
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the union. Although we, as teach- 
ers, had the natural right and duty to 
organize ourselves, we saw that in 
order to make the eventual Farmers 
Union permanent and a part of their 
lives, as well as ours, it would be the 
farmers who would have to do the 
organizing. We disseminated litera- 
ture and always applauded any at- 
tempt in the right direction, but we 
never took the initiative in actually 
proposing a union. 

After a visit, with some key farmers, 
to a near-by community where a union 
had already been organized, one of 
our farmers asserted his belief in or- 
ganization and thought that the people 
of his town should have their own 
union. From this step on to the 
final charter meeting was a matter of 
mechanics. Farmer X and a few others 
of like mind invited the national or- 

nizer for the Farmers Union to 
speak at a rally which they organized. 
The whole affair, including the prepa- 
rations, invitations, and serving of 
dinner was an educational experience 
initiated and engineered by the farm- 
ers themselves. The teachers came into 
the picture to help only when they 
were asked. It was a very successful 
meeting and soon afterward the farm- 
ers had their charter. 

Immediately the Farmers Union 
became active in trying to solve their 
common problems of low income. This 
was done by concerted effort of the 
members to sell their cotton collec- 
tively; to hire their own cotton grader 
and insure honest weight and honest 
grading; to establish an outlet for their 
produce by organizing a cooperative 


store in conjunction with the C.L.O. 
in Atlanta. 

A number of joint meetings of the 
Farmers Union and the Teachers 
Union were held to see what com- 
bined action they could take on cer- 
tain political issues of common in- 
terest. Letters were written to con- 
gressmen, senators, and local politi- 
cians. There was quite a thrill of 
prestige and importance when national 
political figures answered these letters 
in recognition of the requests made. 
Petitions were drawn up and signed 
by the affiliated groups. 

Until this time there had not been 
much evident resistance to our activi- 
ties. There had been some prepara- 
tion, so that the turn activities took 
did not come as a complete surprise. 
It was when some of the teachers and 
farmers began to talk about the mills 
organizing that resistance began to be 
felt. More extensive and influential in- 
terests were now being threatened. 
The teachers and farmers both felt an 
interest in the welfare of the industrial 
workers of the county. This was as- 
serted more by some of the teachers 
than by the farmers. The College had 
long since avoided completely any 
reference to these “touchy” problems. 
Some members of the village com- 
munity were highly emotional about 
the problem of mill organization and 
tensions rose to an unprecedented 
height. 

It was at this point of the program 
that F and G left the College to re- 
turn to the North. K had left a few 
months earlier. This was a loss to the 
liberal element, but we believed that 
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enough gains had been made to insure 
a momentum of growth. Now, three 
months later, H writes: 


November 15, 1944—Today at a secret 
election (perhaps the first actually secret 
election in the history of the county) 
475 mills employees (men and women, 
Negro and white) voted to organize a 
C.1.0. union here while 93 employees 
voted against the union. 


To an ever-diminishing minority, 
this news comes as a great defeat. To 
some it represents the steady march 
forward of free people to work co- 
operatively for the common good. 
Should teachers be alert to these con- 
ditions? Should they be concerned to 
get the facts and to disseminate the 
truth? Should they align themselves? 
And, finally, should they participate? 

Some of us believe we are at the 
point where teachers cannot afford to 
stand off. Public education is con- 
cerned with the good of al/ the people. 
Today this good cannot be achieved 
through abstractions alone. Everyone 
must take part, including the schools. 
Some believe that it is the teachers’ 
unique function and duty not only to 
take an active part in the life of the 
community but to lead in the methods 
and techniques of cooperative living. 

With some teachers, this may mean 
a closer affiliation with the political 
factions of a community; some may 
find that they can work better through 
civic or church groups; still others may 
put their weight with business, profes- 
sional, or labor organizations. 

The community-centered school idea 
is no longer mere theory. Before and 
during the present war, experiments 


have demonstrated the value of educa- 
tion-by-participation. If teachers are to 
engage in this type of leadership, their 
preparation must also be extended to 
include active participation in the life 
of the people. 

It was in the process of livi 
through the experiences described here 
that some of us began to understand 
the pressing need for a discipline of 
that kind of practical public under- 
taking. We believe that the teachers 
with whom we worked, and the 
teachers-to-be whom we taught, will 
be the better prepared to participate 
as effective leaders in their respective 
communities for having taken part in 
this experience. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


If education takes seriously its con- 
cern with the practical, social-moral 
intelligence of people, can it stop short 
of some form of direct participation 
at points where social forces are forg- 
ing out new patterns of thought and 
practice? This was the problem which 
confronted the leaders in teacher edu- 
cation whose case Mr. Vitarelli has 
reported. Through a number of years 
of surveys, getting the facts, drawing 
up desirable goals for the community, 
and talking to the people about these 
things, the groundwork for change 
had been laid, but something seemed 
still to be lacking. The agencies 
through which these changes must 
clear were themselves caught in the 
paralyzing grip of a maldistribution of 
power. Those whose predicament 


called out for effectual changes were 
powerless to bring these about. Those 
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who had the ready power did not want 
the changes at the expense of any of 
that power. 

It is the role of the public schools 
in America to develop a people that 
will be both effective and reasonable 
in the direction, democratically, of the 
course of its own life. This is axiomatic. 
The problem posed by this case is 
whether reasonableness can be effec- 
tive without direct and responsible par- 
ticipation in forming and adopting 
plans of action. Those directing the 
project in Georgia believed that such 
abstracted reasonableness is _ either 
futile or indefensibly slow in becom- 
ing effective. In the terms of complete 
judgment, they believed that, while the 
first two phases are indispensable to 
good judgment, they cannot be so far 
removed from the third phase—plan- 
ning for action—without losing both 
effectiveness and a real sense of respon- 
sibility. The teachers were to be edu- 
cated for their professional duties in 
close relation to improvement in the 
community. The leaders found that so 
long as the action phase of the needed 
understanding was not deliberately de- 
veloped, the community did not im- 
prove satisfactorily, nor were the 
teachers being equipped with a respon- 
sible intelligence for their tasks. They 
were remaining content, if not satisfied, 
to talk about, and were likely to be 
overcautious even in what they talked 
about. 

Another part of the problem faced 
by the educators of teachers in this 
case was whether the public school 
profession can realize the effectiveness 
which comes with responsible action 


in conflict situations without losing 
the fairness and breadth of perspective 
which must prevail in the schools of all 
the people. Is it possible to take sides 
and still be judicial and fair? Is it pos- 
sible to advance convictions and yet 
not neglect or suppress the powers of | 
critical construction in both teacher 
and student? 

The profession has to date not 
solved this problem satisfactorily. It 
has, for the most part, retreated to the 
respectable areas of the first two 
phases of complete practical intel- 
ligence—imparting factual information 
and stressing the abstract pieties of 
a better life. When, on the other hand, 
individuals or minority groups in the 
profession have broken away from this 
convention and plunged into direct 
action, they have often become so 
absorbed in this phase that they have 
neglected the other two. They become 
“extremists.” 

To take sides and yet be fair is the 
primary business of the members of 
American democratic society. People 
have to /earn how to do this. Teachers 
are no exception. It is not ‘born in 
them. The leaders of the experiment 
in Georgia concluded that the vital 
way for their teachers to learn this was 
definitely to ally themselves with the 
deprived majority of the people in their 
community, the farmers and the mill 
workers. In this way, through national 
organizations, they were to experience 
identification with the forces in all 
American society which support their 
common cause. None of these teachers 
had realized the power inherent in be- 
longing to the larger community. 
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But how could they now cultivate 
the reasonableness and fairness which 
must accompany organized effective- 
ness? They have responded to the test 
of action. Can they now, with their 
new commitments, respond as gen- 
uinely to the test of reasonableness? 
In this test also the public school 
profession dare not fail. The surest 
guide we know against such failure is 
embodied in the inclusive criterion of 
good social-moral judgment—that it 
further, not hinder, the development 
of voluntary (uncoerced) common 
public outlook and practices. The fact 
that there is coercion implicit in union 
organization, that it is for teachers a 
considerable identification of interest 
with the now large and _ politically 
powerful national and international or- 
ganizations of labor has to be taken 
into account in determining whether 
the teachers, by this step, do further 
the greater voluntary community. Does 
it result in the reduction of the net 
amount of coercion already rampant 
in the economic systems of the coun- 
try and the world? Does it increase 
the genuine participation of the people, 
including the teachers, in the choice of 
their ways of life and their leaders? 
Or, does it compound coercions and 


becloud understandings with the emo- 
tions and tactics of conflict and 
struggle? 

People are answering this question 
variously today. These few leaders and 
their co-workers in the Georgia case 
challenge the whole profession by 
coming to the conclusion, clear to 
them, that the union was the indicated 
and the feasible way. Mr. Vitarelli does 
not say that this is always the only 
way. He is saying rather that what is 
required is a life-sized way of action 
which can realign social, economic, 
and political forces. He and his col- 
leagues tell us that the abstract, verbal 
development of goals and surveys is 
not sufficient. ~ 

Mr. Vitarelli has shown how they 
kept reasonableness alive while under- 
taking definite action. He has set forth 
the conditions of this achievement, at 
least in part, under the headings of the 
several phases in a complete practical 
intelligence. If these are developed 
with a full view to their mutual de- 
pendence, with none neglected and 
with all inspired by the zeal for a new 
voluntary community of people, it is 
feasible, he contends, to take sides on 
fundamental issues in a way to further, 
not to unseat, reasonableness. 
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IX: A Discipline Waiting to Be Realized 


Statement prepared by R. B. Raup and critically edited by B. O. Smith 


E started these chapters look- 
W ine at America’s dissatisfaction 
with its public schools. We located the 
difficulty in the sluggish and confused 
ideas of discipline with which the 
schools have tried to work. The heart 
of the old “academic” discipline is 
very weak, although the hollow beat 
of its conventions still dominates the 
system. The heart of the new has not 
yet begun to function with enough 
clarity and force to bring the health 
and zest and convincingness we would 
all like to see. America is uneasy in 
this predicament. 

We asked ourselves why the progres- 
sive effort of the past few decades, an 
effort which set out to correct this 
failing health of education, has thus 
far not convinced the American pub- 
lic—why the heartbeat of the new has 
not become certain and strong. And 
we have said that the answer to this 
question lies in the failure of the 
progressive effort to press on to a gen- 
uine fulfillment of the purpose with 
which it started. It intended to de- 
velop intelligence for living. It failed 
to see clearly that this would be what 
we have called a frankly practical in- 
telligence, and that the potentialities of 
a discipline centering in this function 
would have to be developed. 

In the chapters presented, the writers 
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have tried to tell how practical intel- 
ligence operates in several fields with 
which they are familiar and what they 
believe can be done to improve its 
operation. They have sought to be- 
come conscious of the process as it has 
gone on, to detect and state what has 
made for satisfactory outcomes and 
what has made for failures. Their work 
has been a venture. The field had never 
been carefully charted. Their expres- 
sions are still somewhat groping, per- 
haps repetitive; their use of terms is 
still a bit uncertain, hesitant. But their 
explorations have given courage and 
their findings, they believe, are worth 
passing on to others. 

As the reader must have gathered, 
there is no “soft pedagogy” in an edu- 
cation devoted to the discipline these 
writers have set forth. They found no 
recourse in superficial pieties. The tests 
of action are severe. The imperatives 
of a group or a people, when deep-set 
beliefs and loyalties are called into the 
court of fearless examination, are not 
to be dealt with lightly. Yet an educa- 
tion directed to practical intelligence 
must move into just this kind of deal- 
ing. If it falters here—and this is what 
the progressive movement has seemed 
to do—it leaves the schools and the 
public at dangerously loose ends. As 
it succeeds here, it will find a new 
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heart and a new blood stream. We be- 
lieve it can and will succeed. Such an 
education seems to be ready and wait- 
ing to be realized. 

To recount in detail the several 
elements in a discipline of practical 
intelligence would not be appropriate 
here. These are better seen and appre- 
ciated in the context of the cases in 
which they appeared. The writers have 
emphasized them in reporting the 
cases. The points thus made, however, 
do support a statement, in conclusion, 
emphasizing the inclusive ideas which 
provide common reasons for all these 
elements and reveal the latter as parts 
of a unified discipline for public edu- 
cation. 


IT IS OF NECESSITY A PUBLIC 
DISCIPLINE 


The discipline we have proposed is 
based frankly on the belief that we 
do not go outside the experience of 
the race to determine the validity of a 
social-moral principle. This means fur- 
ther that the voluntary commmon ac- 
ceptance of a principle in its working 
is the surest guide we can have in 
determining whether it is a valid prin- 
ciple. To educate in social-moral rela- 
tions, therefore, means to deal with 
this community of acceptance in 
matters which most concern people. 
Where common acceptance exists 
steadily and with little or no exception 
taken, there we have our more settled 
authority. Where there is a pressing 
need for it and people are groping to- 
ward it, there we have the challenge 
to find a method, a discipline, for its 
adeouate attainment. This to us is the 


meaning of democracy—the active 
consent of the governed. No other 
source of validity and authority seems 
to us consistent with the democratic 
way of life. Democracy assumes an 
active public discipline. 

Individualism cannot thrive in pub- 
lic chaos. It degenerates where the 
common, public discipline is not ade- 
quate. Do the young men of America 
need, as a part of their education, a 
year of military discipline? If they do, 
it will be because we have failed to 
achieve a public character in America 
consistent with democratic principles. 
For the discipline of a military public 
is not the discipline of a democratic 
public. The individualism of our tradi- 
tions does need reconstruction. But 
this reconstruction can be made to take 
the forms which fit actively into the 
voluntary common acceptances of a 
democratic public. If we do not build 
it in these forms, we betray our 
democracy at the point of its eventual 
test—control by the active consent of 
the governed. This people has never 
in its history so much needed, as it now 
does, to make its public character into 
a democratic character. 

This issue comes home to American 
education. The slowly relenting con- 
ventions of the American public in 
regard to its educational discipline have 
centered in the forms and symbols 
surrounding the “academic” learning 
of the subjects. The progressive move- 
ment in education has sought for an 
alternative discipline, but with limited 
success. It has not seen clearly that 
this alternative must be a genuinely 
public expectation and demand, with 
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a public compulsion even more effec- 
tive than that embodied in the tra- 
ditional conventions—more effective 
than the still prevailing devotion to 
marks in the subjects. Without such 
blic character there can be no ef- 
fective discipline in the public schools. 
For discipline acquires power only as 
it is developed in relation to the de- 
mands of the group upon the intel- 
lectual and moral conduct of its mem- 
bers. Even self-discipline can take 
form only in this social medium. 

The present writers believe that the 
progressive movement in general is 
coming to realize that there is a form 
of public affirmation pertinent to edu- 
cation for living. Heretofore we have 
been too ready to leave this source of 
discipline mostly in confusion. We 
have thought of the public demand as 
vaguely present in the total impact of 
the social milieu upon the learning, 
choosing, planning, and deciding ac- 
tivities of the young. Vaguely this 
milieu has been thought to be selec- 
tively represented by the teachers and 
other adults. To define it too closely, 
we have held, is to destroy the 
dynamics of the living-learning process 
and is to run the risk of just setting 
out another “subject” to be learned by 
the young and to be taught slavishly 
by the teacher. While no careful ob- 
server would wish to deny these dan- 
gers, the progressive educator has 
undoubtedly been too negative about 
the definition and cultivation of the 
public which must give moral support 
to his efforts. He has thus allowed the 
dangers to hold him back from cour- 
ageously fulfilling the basic condition 


of an adequate discipline—the finding 
and cultivation of a public demand 
having a definiteness sufficient to be 
effective. Without this condition there 
can be no order—no worthy discipline, 
moral or intellectual. 

The public demand upon the minds 
and hearts of the young cannot with 
safety, in a society as dynamic as ours, 
be left merely implicit and undefined. 
If society were static, its basic struc- 
tural ideas could be mostly assumed 
by the schools. They would need to 
be expressed, if at all, only in celebra- 
tion, as on stated holidays. But it is a 
truism that this society is not static. 
Basic practices and ideas by which 
people live are often undermined by’ 
changed conditions and threatened by 
alternative doctrines. The conflicts 
thus arising often obscure what we 
genuinely hold in common, our hard- 
won civil liberties, the common moral 
virtues, humanitarian regard, common 
joys and sorrows, universal needs, 
loves, simple aspirations, and _ self- 
regard. In the confusion it becomes 
necessary that these common goods be 
reaffirmed. Whatever else the schools 
may do, they must be one of society’s 
chief agencies in keeping this reaf- 
firmation continuous and adequate. 

What is no less important, however, 
is the necessity for the explicit advance- 
ment, by our schools, of ideas and 
beliefs which are as yet not so fully 
accepted and ingrained in the common 
mind and practice of the public. The 
educator may indeed assume and cele- 
brate the common ideal of democracy. 
But he must go farther; he cannot rest 
with inculcating this broad idea. Nor 
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can he rest even with teaching that the 
ideal of democracy shall be imple- 
mented by universal suffrage. He must 
venture into areas of conflict where 
the broad ideal has not yet become 
fully operative. He must venture into 
fluid areas of idea and practice repre- 
sented by such statements as: “Democ- 
racy means the opportunity for every 
person to work,” or “The ideal of 
democracy requires that exclusively 
private control, in monopolistic ways, 
of the natural sources of human sus- 
tenance and welfare shall not be per- 
mitted.” The educator must push more 
and more toward the fields of practice 
in which the concrete means of mak- 
ing the ideal of democracy operative 
are being forged into more stable pub- 
lic instruments. He must be among the 
leaders of the American public work- 
ing with its new generations in de- 
veloping the new common ways it so 
much lacks. 

The discipline for which there is a 
crying need is, therefore, one which 
capitalizes the more settled common 
acceptances of the public to stabilize 
the processes in which needed new 
common public acceptances are built 
up. It is a dynamic discipline thus at 
the forefront of deliberate cultural 
change. Where now the public does 
not make a steady and common de- 
mand upon its new generations, a de- 
mand consistent with common need, 
the chief task of an adequate discipline 
is to stabilize and guide the achieve- 
ment of that public demand. That is, 
it will serve as a dependable method by 
which we keep forever trying and feel- 
ing out how far the people have moved 


in providing for common needs. This 
is always something of a venture. But 
it must be made. And this venture must 
be the training field for the character 
and intelligence of teacher and stu- 
dent. Here they will learn always to 
be sensitive to the demands of the com- 
munity and yet always full of courage 
to explore the extent of new common 
acceptances by proposing what they 
believe these should be. This, and not 
a military discipline, is the democratic 
need of our times. We must learn to 
have our schools do this. We must 
expect them to do it. We must protect 
them in doing it. 

The needed discipline must have a 
subject matter of social-moral princi- 
ples. What is the nature of the con- 
tent or subject matter around which 
this kind of discipline will take shape? 
The answer seems clear. It will con- 
sist of either settled or ventured prin- 
ciples for guiding action. All of these 
will be both lures and prods to types 
of action. All of them will venture to 
represent the public insisting upon and 
striving toward its common good. 

These social-moral directives will 
not remain broad generalizations only. 
They will be definite for the times. 
The public will, for instance, expect its 
schools to teach the Four Freedoms, 
but not merely as irresponsible gen- 
eralizations. Freedom from want, yes, 
but more concretely, what freedom 
from want requires today and tomor- 
row. Freedom from want will mean 
at least the opportunity to work. 
Again, opportunity to work will mean 
the kind of economic and political or- 
ganization and policy which produces 
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the opportunity to work. Freedom 
from want will mean maximum rather 
than minimum operation of the pro- 
duction plant of the country. It will 
mean regulation of the economy of 
the country in the interest of the gen- 
eral public and this, in turn, will call 
for modes of control which will ef- 
fectually achieve such regulation. 
Freedom from want will mean national 
economic policies which will promote 
the prosperity of the other peoples of 
the world. It will mean appropriate 
practices in taxation, extensions of 
social security, fuller realization of the 
principles of collective bargaining, etc. 

The schools must indeed symbolize 
and celebrate the great, broad ideal— 
freedom from want—but their role at 
the forefront of life requires that they 
teach also the policies and practices 
which will realize this ideal today and 
tomorrow. The working objectives of 
the schools will best be found by 
studying in order to propose such 
needed new forms of public accept- 
ance and demand. The educators will 
not run too far ahead of that public 
nor neglect it for a minute. They will 
serve it best, however, by deliberately 
helping it to give form to more ade- 
quate common beliefs and practices. 

In the same way, each one of the 
Four Freedoms will be taught as em- 
bodied in the policies and practices 
through which it is to be realized. To 
the Four Freedoms, again, we must add 
the other great and abiding ideals of 
the American tradition and translate 
them into what they mean in the con- 
crete operations of policy and practice 
and teach these, always with a keen 


regard for the community and yet with 
courage to venture what that com- 
munity may be ready or nearly ready 
to adopt as its own. 

Such social-moral principles, either 
settled or growing into public impera- 
tives, will provide the medium in which 
the needed discipline of education will 
take shape. They are the proper com- 
mon subject matter of public educa- 
tion. They are as simple as experiences 
of the nursery school and as complex 
and difficult as problems of learned 
societies and statesmen. Their main- 
tenance and their advancement require 
all the tested knowledge of which man 
is capable and will extend his intel- 
ligence to its limits. When selected for 
special significance and brought to- 
gether for effective use, they will be, as 
it were, the constitution, the bylaws, 
the statutes, the modes of operation, 
the legislative bills, and the directives 
of the democratic way of life. When 
the profession takes up wholeheartedly 
its proper task in this public medium, 
it will find its rightful stature and a 
discipline to match. But there is an- 
other step to consider. 

It must be a discipline of “practical” 
intelligence. The intellectual discipline 
around which our public school pro- 
gram has taken form, especially dur- 
ing the last half century, has not been 
frankly moral. There has been some 
moral import implicit in it, but we 
have prided ourselves mostly upon its 
moral neutrality. The schools have 
otherwise asserted moral purposes, but 
they have not linked them closely with 
the intellectual goals they have sought. 
The idea of discipline set forth in these 
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articles does not harbor this separation 
of the moral and the intellectual pur- 
poses of public education. The dis- 
cipline which is to supplant the rapidly 
deteriorating reign of the academic 
discipline must center in intelligent 
social-moral conduct. Its forms must 
be the forms required for making 
thoughtfulness effective for good at 
the moments of decision and choice. 
The problems it equips people to re- 
solve will be the problems of social- 
moral practice, not just the problems 
of theory for the solution of which 
the student feels no responsibility save 
to be correct enough to “pass.” The 
public’s demand will not be that its 
young members shall learn merely 
about things, but that they shall be- 
come disposed to act in an informed 
and a humanly considerate way. They 
will be tested not merely for what 
they can set forth on examination of 
theoretical materials, but also, and pri- 
marily—as suggested by initiation cere- 
monies of primitive tribes—for the 
character and ability with which they 
meet the situations in life confronting 
them as a people today and tomorrow. 

An advertisement for a well-known 
encyclopedia exalts the man who is in- 
formed. He is pictured standing and 
addressing a board of directors. The 
directors give rapt attention to “the 
man who knows.” The picture may be 

right—but the point is false. The real 
point is that the man is functioning 
effectively at a moment of important 
choice and decision. He is mustering 
his resources in a crisis. He has in- 
formation indeed, but it is information 
drawn pertinently to a situation of 


human irresolution and so appor- 
tioned as to promote a clear and 
satisfying decision or plan. It is the 
latter that is important, not the infor- 
mation without the latter. He did not 
get this most important learning from 
the encyclopedia. He got it some- 
where along in the course of his life 
where he found it needful to know 
how to work with others in making 
decisions that count in life. He has 
learned the importance of information, 
of course, but he has learned much 
more. His whole character and per- 
sonality are components of an intel- 
ligence which functions effectively at 
such crises. He knows not merely how 
to be informed. He knows how to be 
informed pertinently within a human 
situation where events are closing in 
to make a choice and a decision im- 
perative. 

A sincere democracy cannot thrive 
on an education which almost com- 
pletely ignores the kind of discipline 
of judgment which, in_hit-or-miss 
fashion, the exalted man of the en- 
cyclopedia advertisement had picked 
up along the way. This “practical” 
discipline must become a major part 
of our educational effort, planned for, 
promoted, taught, and tested. Our 
young, for whatever else they may be 
tested, must be tested for competence 
in this practical function as they pro- 
gress through the schools and graduate 
into mature citizenship. For it is only 
in terms of the latter that the American 
public can set up the demands and ex- 
pectations which will discipline new 
generations for the fulfillment of its 
great humane purposes. 
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The needed discipline must be direct. 
We educators in America may claim, 
and correctly so, that we have already 
long been serious about bringing up 
people competent for the practical 
working of democracy. But we have 
not been very effective. We do not 
know how. For some reason we have 
scarcely ever attacked the problem di- 
rectly. We have either avoided it en- 
tirely or vaguely hoped and expected 
that the ability and disposition to make 
good judgments would come indirectly 
from other things which we do in the 
schools. We have, for example, relied 
mostly on information. The assump- 
tion seems to be that if people are ade- 
quately informed they will form good 
decisions and policies in their public 
and private life. We have seemed to 
assure them that if they would not only 
get the facts, but better still, learn how 
to get the facts, they would have the 
open sesame to practical wisdom. 

The writers of these articles believe 
that we can and must go beyond these 
usual indirect methods of developing 
practical intelligence. They believe 
that the ability and the character 
needed for the intelligent direction of 
human conduct have to be learned in- 
creasingly at the points where deci- 
sions and choices and plans are respon- 
sibly made and carried through. They 
would not teach football or baseball or 
hockey merely from books to be read 
and recited upon in the classroom, even 
if the classroom had movable chairs 
and informal conference tables. They 
know that America agrees with them 
in this. But then they wonder why 
America should not agree with them 


in holding also that merely reading 
and gathering information and reciting 
the facts about important matters in 
private and public life is just as anemic 
as mere classroom football would be. 
America needs people who will play 
their parts well at the moments of vital 
decision and choice on matters of seri- 
ous concern to themselves and others. 
Such people will have to develop much 
more than now in the active relations 
of living in which that kind of intel- 
ligent judgment is crucial—where the 
test is found increasingly in the pay-off 
of living consequences. 

These writers believe, moreover, 
that when schooling is almost entirely 
preoccupied with teaching and test- 
ing for information, the product, even 
if the information is about democracy, 
is definitely not an educated person in 
a democratic sense. But our schools 
today are thus preoccupied. So a 
change is here frankly proposed—a 
change toward the kind of program 
which deliberately and directly edu- 
cates people for the kind of intelligent 
judgment democracy requires. It is 
only through such a reorientation of 

purpose and program that we can 
hope to achieve a discipline of char- 
acter and intelligence capable of re- 
placing the academic discipline which, 
for a growing democracy, has been 
tried and found wanting. 


READY AND WAITING 


Kinds of activity through which the 
discipline of practical intelligence can 
be advanced are already going on in 
many parts and places in American 
education. The present writers have 
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drawn almost at random from these 
activities for illustrative cases. There 
would be scores more, many of them 
ibly even better instances than 
those included here. Moreover, even 
where such activities do not exist, 
teachers and others interested in edu- 
cation are searching for them, deplor- 
ing their lack, and urging toward a 
program furnished with them. 

But a most important step has 
needed still to be taken. The effort to 
move thus toward an education in in- 
telligence for living has been blocked 
and thwarted by a dominating set of 
ideas which give it no place of honor 
or public moral support. There must 
be an alternative set of ideas which 
furnishes, first, an adequate chart of 
the dimensions and purposes of the 
needed discipline and, second, a me- 
dium of symbols and meanings through 
which people can communicate about 
it, make up their common mind, and 
express their public expectations and 
demands in reference to it. The illus- 
trative cases reported speak, of course, 
in their own full right, just as de- 
scribed, but our purpose in the inter- 
pretations which accompany the cases 
has been to aid in satisfying this 
need for useful ways to talk about 
them, the need for a set of ideas with- 
out which the movement can never 
crystallize into an effective public dis- 
cipline; ideas which will enable people 
deliberately to take hold of the process 
of practical intelligence at points 
where its direction and guidance are 
possible; ideas with which we can keep 
insisting that the standard product of 
the schools shall be persons educated 


in the full range of practical judg- 
ment, not just in one of its three major 
phases; ideas which will direct the edu- 
cational program with a strong dis- 
cipline into the areas where vital in- 
terests and powers are always at work 
and always affecting for good or ill 
the common acceptances of the Amer- 
ican people. We believe that the 
American public is more ready than 
the old symbols of education will per- 
mit it to say to move on to the kind of 
educational objectives and programs 
which will develop the practical intel- 
ligence of its new generations. 

It is essential that public education 
must be basically a common educa- 
tion. It is this common basis which we 
hold must center in the social-moral 
purposes of the American public, and 
find in this context its subject matter, 
its methods, and its imperatives. We 
honor all the good things the schools 
are already doing. We would not dis- 
place the cultivation of any talent the 
student shows, be it in the sciences, in 
the humanities, in the arts, or in any 
other line of special development. 
These are, however, not the common 
subject matter of public education. 
The latter is furnished from the com- 
mon sense of the people, sifted from 
the heritage of the race, informed in 
every branch of learning we can mas- 
ter, and passed along, always in part 
settled and always in part still being 
forged into needed new forms. 

We believe the public is ready and 
waiting for this discipline of practical 
sense to crystallize and to become the 
revitalizing purpose and program of 
its public schools. 
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Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation 


Tue seconp conference of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation and eleven associated schools was 
held at Teachers College, December 12 
through 15. 

At the opening session, Dean William F. 
Russell spoke on “The Implications of the 
Institute in Meeting Educational Chal- 
lenges.” Professor Hollis L. Caswell, execu- 
tive officer of the Institute, explained the 
general plan of the conference. Challenges 
to educational planning drawn from our 
conception of American civilization and 
from our understanding of child develop- 
ment were discussed by Professors George 
Counts and Arthur Jersild. Professor Ham- 
den Forkner summarized the problems the 
associated schools have selected for study. 

The major portion of the conference was 
organized into a series of work groups, each 
devoted to one of the seven major areas 
within which these problems fall: (1) Con- 
cerns and needs of learners, (2) Curriculum 
designing, (3) Developing skills in planning, 
(4) Recording, guiding, and reporting 
learners’ growth and development, (5) 
Health, (6) School-parent-community rela- 
tionships, and (7) Work experience. Insti- 
tute members and special consultants, as 
well as delegates from the associated schools, 
attended each group meeting. Discussion 
centered around plans for research and ex- 
perimentation in the field. 

On the evening of December 12, members 
of the conference discussed possible ways 
of using the reports of two basic study com- 
mittees for the in-service education of teach- 
ets in local situations. The reports were 
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prepared during the past year by members 
of the committee on the social bases of the 
curriculum and the committee on implica- 
tions of child development for the curricu- 
lum. 

At the closing session, Professor Irving 
Lorge summarized the reports of the small 
group meetings and suggestions were made 
for future steps in the Institute program. 

The following persons served as special 
consultants, in addition to the regular Insti- 
tute staff personnel: Stephen M. Corey, 
professor of educational psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Ruth Cunningham, exec- 
utive secretary, Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association; Gertrude 
Driscoll, assistant professor of education, 
Teachers College; Will French, professor of 
education, Teachers College; Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Amy Hostler, Dean, Mills 
School, N.Y.C.; J. Paul Leonard, professor 
of education, Stanford University; Gordon 
N. Mackenzie, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Alice Miel, associate, 
Department of Curriculum and Teaching, 
Teachers College; Ernest G. Osborne, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College; Wil- 
liam E. Young, director, Division of 
Elementary Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 

The project as a whole was organized in 
the fall of 1943 to provide channels through 
which various schools could work on com- 
mon curriculum problems in association 
with the Institute. The Institute staff is 
organized into five major committees: 
Committee on Implications of Child Devel- 
opment for the Curriculum, Professor A. 
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T. Jersild, chairman; Committee on Social 
Bases of the Curriculum, Professor George 
Counts, chairman; Committee on Evaluation 
of Current Curriculum Practices, Professor 
Irving Lorge, chairman; Committee on 
Curriculum in Childhood Education, Profes- 
sor Florence Stratemeyer, chairman; and 
Committee on Curriculum in Youth Educa- 
tion, Professor Hamden Forkner, chairman. 

The schools now associated with the In- 
stitute are: Bucks County, Pa.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Denver, Colo.; Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln School, New York City; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Montgomery County, Md.; Radford 
College and Radford City Schools, Va.; 
Rochester Institute of Technology, N.Y.; 
Springfield, Mo.; Tuskegee Institute and 
Macon County, Ala.; and West Georgia 
College and Carroll County, Ga. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor R. Freeman Butts returned in 
September to his regular duties at Teachers 
College after a leave of absence for war 
service with the American National Red 
Cross, during which time he was stationed 
at Fort Adams, Newport, R. I., and Fort 
Dix, N. J. He has been appointed general 
adviser for returning servicemen to dis- 
seminate information concerning the facili- 
ties of Teachers College for discharged men 
and women and to help them make plans 
for their professional studies. 

Professor Butts is also coordinator of a 
workshop on intercultural education being 
conducted for the teachers and staff of the 
New Rochelle, N. Y., schools. During the 
fall semester, ten forum lectures on the 
problems of racial, religious, and national 
relationships in American culture were pre- 
sented by outstanding authorities, and these 
are being followed by the workshop which 
will enable the New Rochelle teachers to 


make plans for meeting these problems in 
their elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams. The workshop program started in 
December and is scheduled to operate 
through May. 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner attended 
the Virginia State Extension Conference at 
Blacksburg, Va., on November 15 and de- 
livered an address on “A Look Ahead at 
Extension.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


ON NOVEMBER 17, Professor Percival M. 
Symonds spoke on “Your Child and His 
Personality” as part of a lecture discussion 
series sponsored jointly by the Adult Edu- 
cation Council and the Parent-Teacher 
Council of Springfield, Mass. 


Proressor Harold F. Clark recently spoke 
before the educational section of the Penn- 
sylvania liberal arts colleges on the topic, 
“Recent Experimentation in the Social 
Studies.” He also addressed the Southeast- 
ern Ohio Educational Association on “The 
Place of the School in the Community.” 


Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Tue General Education Board has a 
priated an additional sum of $8,000 for dis- 
semination and implementation of the find- 
ings of the Cooperative Study of Public 
School Finance of which Professor John 
K. Norton is director. 

At the annual conference of chief state 
school officers, held in Baltimore on Decem- 
ber 2, Professor Norton presented the re- 
sults of the study. 


THE SECOND 1944-45 meeting of the Briggs 
Secondary School Group was held at the 
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Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, 
December 11. Dr. Gordon Mackenzie, cur- 
riculum coordinator, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wisc., was 
the discussion leader. His topic was “The 
High Schools of American City,” based 
upon the material in Planning for American 
Youth which applies to urban high schools. 


Division III 
Guidance 


At THE request of the educational board of 
the Methodist Church, Professor Ruth 
Strang has prepared a leadership training 
text for inexperienced teachers of preschool 
children. The book, entitled “A Study of 
Young Children,” was published this past 
fall by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York City. 


ON NOVEMBER 15, the class in vocational 
testing was addressed by Harry A. Jager, 
Chief of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, United States Office of 
Education, and by Marion R. Trabue, Dean 
of the School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa., and Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. At the close of the class ses- 
sion, the Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
held a social hour in honor of the guests. 


Division IV 
Instruction 
MATHEMATICS 


Proressor William D. Reeve presided at 
the forum meeting of Scripta Mathematica 
which was held in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium, Teachers College, on November 27. 
Professor Louis Karpinski of the University 
of Michigan addressed the group on “The 
Place of Trigonometry in the History of 
Mathematics and Astronomy.” 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Turee pamphlets have now appeared in 
the series on communication edited by 
Professor Lennox Grey for the National 
Council of Teachers of English: What 
Communication Means Today by Professor 
Grey and consultants; Junior High School 
English in Wartime and After by Helen J. 
Hanlon, Miriam B. Booth and committee; 
and Skill in Listening by Alice Sterner, 
Katherine M. Saunders, and Milton A. Kap- 
lan. Miss Sterner and Mr. Kaplan are doc- 
toral candidates in English at Teachers Col- 
lege. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Own octoser 26 and 27, Professor James L. 
Mursell served as chairman of the art in- 
stitute of the Nebraska State Teachers Con- 
ference in Omaha. On October 26, he spoke 
on the place of fine arts in American educa- 
tion before the general session of the con- 
ference held at Lincoln, Neb. Professor 
Mursell visited the Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo., October 30 through 
November 1, and worked with groups in- 
terested in music education, general arts, 
and general education. He also addressed 
the student body and the faculty. On No- 
vember 3, he spoke on “The Key to Suc- 
cessful Teaching” at the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. “The Place of Music and 
the Arts in American Education” was his 
topic at the Denver Teachers Association, 
and “Effective Learning in Music” his sub- 
ject at the University of Colorado, Boulder. 


On veEcEMBER 6, Professor Norval L. 
Church conducted a concert by the River- 
side Symphony Orchestra at Riverside 
Church, New York City. The program 
consisted of the Haydn Symphony No. 88 
in G major, a Vivaldi Concerto for Oboe 
and Strings, with Clement Lenom as solo- 
ist, and, the Overture to Russlan and Lud- 
milla by Glinka. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


On NoveMBeR 9, Professor Clara Mae Tay- 
lor gave a lecture on “Does Improvement in 
Diet Really Make a Difference?” to a group 
of dietitians and home economics teachers 
at the fall conference of the Association of 
Private School Teachers of New York City 
and vicinity which was held at the Spence 
School. 


THE ExHIBIT committee of the New York 
City Food and Nutrition Committee, of 
which Professor Taylor is chairman, has set 
up an interesting display in the Nutrition 
Center at 45 Worth Street showing the ef- 
fective use of some of the available illus- 
trative material. The committee has had 
attractive cases made for displays of this 
type and plans to maintain a center for in- 
formation on nutrition exhibits. 


Dr. Bertlyn Bosley, associate in nutrition, 
was one of the speakers at the second war- 
time conference on Labor Health Security, 
December 8. She discussed “Food and Nu- 
trition Education for Workers.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A tTeacuers college luncheon presided over 
by Professors Hamden L. Forkner and 
Thelma M. Potter was held in connection 
with the meeting of the National Business 
Teachers Association in Chicago on De- 
cember 28. 

Both Professor Forkner and Professor 
Potter have had articles published recently. 
“Let’s Be Realistic about Business Educa- 
tion” and “What about Federal Control?” 
by Professor Forkner appeared respectively 
in the October-November issue of the Dicta- 
phone Educational Forum and the Novem- 
ber issue of Modern Business Education. 
Professor Potter contributed “Reading to 
Improve Stenographic Skill” to the Decem- 
ber issue of Script Shorthand News. The 
class in supervision of business education at 
Teachers College prepared an article deal- 


ing with the characteristics of the profes. 
sionally competent teacher for the October 
issue of The Balance Sheet, a — busi- 
ness education magazine. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell addressed a 
dinner meeting of the Connecticut Regional 
Citizens Council in Fairfield, Conn., Octo- 
ber 20, on the subject of military and post 
war education, with special reference to 
health, physical education and recreation, 


Proressor William L. Hughes has accepted 
a position as consultant to the city-wide 
committee on post war planning of physi- 
cal education, athletics and _ recreational 
facilities for the Philadelphia public schools. 
He is also consultant with the research di- 
vision of the New York State Education 
Department in a state-wide pilot and re- 
search study in health and physical educa- 
tion. 

Professor Hughes is a member of the na- 
tional joint committee on physical fitness 
of the Federal Security Agency and the 
American Medical Association. He met with 
the committee in Washington, D. C., on 
November 28. As president of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, he spoke before the Penn- 
sylvania Association in Pittsburgh on De- 
cember 8 on “Our Professional Job.” 


The Library 


Proressor Ethel M. Feagley spoke on teach- 
er-librarian relationships before a Private 
School Teachers Association meeting at the 
Finch School, New York City, on Novem- 
ber 9. 


Miss Anvor Barstad, supervising librarian 
of the cataloging department, has_ been 
granted a leave of absence to serve with 
the O.W.I. in London. 
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Mrs. P. K. Mok, formerly at Teachers Col- 

, now assistant director of the National 
Library of China, is in India awaiting pas- 
sage to the United States. 


Miss Helen Waller has recently joined the 
staff of the Teachers College library. Pre- 
yious to this appointment, she was an in- 
structor at the Pratt Institute Library School 
in Brooklyn. 


Tue cHILDREN’s Book Week display of 
colorful new books for youngsters brought 
many interested vistors to the School Li- 
brary Laboratory. Many of them sought ad- 
vice on making selections for classrooms, 
libraries and young friends. 


Great interest was shown in the exhibition 
of early photographs and documents of 
Teachers College and its institutional prede- 
cessors which accompanied the ceremonies 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
official Founders’ Day. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Augustine, Grace M. (Ph.D. 1935), head of 
the institution management department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. 


Beebee, C. Scripps (A.M. 1943), director of 
vocal music, Clifford J. Scott High School, East 
Orange, N. J. 


Bock, Gretchen (A.M. 1943), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Bellows High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Briggs, Edith, assistant in consumer relations 


: ision, Rockwood and Company, Brooklyn, 
.¥. 


“Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
may register with the Office of Field Relations 
cement. For initial registrations covering three 
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Brooks, Margaret M. K., secretary in Dean 
Carl Ackerman’s office, graduate school of 
Regia. Columbia University, New York, 

> 


Carlsteen, Frances Brown (B.S. 1943), teacher 
of fifth grade, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Conway, Helen Claire (A.M. 1940), admin- 
istrative dietitian, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corder, Florence, part-time teacher of math- 
ematics, Semple School, New York, N. Y. 


Cross, Ida Chace (B.S. 1944), substitute 


teacher of clothing, public schools, New York, 
N. Y. 


Daugherty, John H., instructor in mathe- 
matics, The Blake School, Hopkins, Minn. 


Dear, Adelaide (A.M. 1936), teacher of kin- 


dergarten and first grade, public schools, 
Rutherford, N. J. 7 


Dingman, Hazel Lewis, instructor in design, 
State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. 


Fischer, Charlotte (B.S. 1939), kindergarten 
teacher, public schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Gould, Helen E. (A.M. 1938), health secre- 
tary, Y.W.C.A., Reading, Pa. 


Graff, Rosemary V. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 


sixth grade, Third Avenue Elementary School, 
Westwood, N. J. 


Grigsby, E. Belle (A.M. 1939), director of 
nursery school and critic teacher, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Hicks, George R., director of music and 


teacher of mathematics, St. George’s School, 
Middletown, R. I. 


Hoffman, Henry Theodore (A.M. 1928), 
teacher of science, Imperial Union High School, 
Imperial, Calif. 


Irwin, Elizabeth K. (B.S. 1940), kindergarten 
teacher, public school, Congers, N. Y. 


Kenney, Frank J., teacher of biology and 
general science, high school, Ridgefield Park, 
N. J. 

Kerr, Sarah (A.M. 1928), state leader of home 


demonstration agents, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 


Kitay, Philip (Ph.D. 1944), instructor in 
psychology, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 


Kuske, Evelyn Brink, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, high school, Westwood, N. J. 
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Lassner, Rudolf, psychologist, State School, 
Lincoln, Ill. 


Levy, Martha, instructor in painting, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University, Ala. 


Lottick, Kenneth Verne, teacher of American 
history, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Master, Vola, elementary principal, Daniel 
Axford School, Oxford, Mich. 


McCushing, Frances P., teacher of English, 
Pembroke Academy, Pembroke, N. H. 


Merrill, Elizabeth P. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
English and history, Alexis I. DuPont School, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Noonan, George J., teacher of social studies 
and English, high school, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


Orr, Bessie M. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Weequahic High School, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Palmieri, Marie (B.S. 1944), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, high school, Hot Springs, N.M. 


Passmore, Margery, assistant librarian, Ur- 
sinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


Pemberton, Ina (A.M. 1930), assistant man- 
ager of lunchroom, public high school lunch- 
room department, St. Louis, Mo. 


Perez, Lorraine (A.M. 1944), teacher of art, 
public schools, Plainfield, N. J. 


Pettas, Mary (A.M. 1942), substitute teacher 
of speech, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Pianforini, Mary Ann (B.S. 1944), instructor 
in health and physical education, College of 
Mount St. Vincent, Riverdale, N. Y. 


Plotnik, Martin, teacher of agriculture, Gen- 
eral Martin Central High School, Glenfield, 
N.Y. 


m Race, Jane (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
olytechnic Preparatory Country-Day School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 

Reynolds, Adele Mary, assistant dietitian, Mt, 
Sinai Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Roach, Ivy Ophelia (M.S. 1944), instructor 
in nutrition, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Scott, Dorothy DeLong (A.M. 1936), pan. 
time instructor in home economics education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Snider, Mary B. (A.M. 1943), teacher of social 
studies, George Washington High School, Alex. 
andria, Va. 


Starner, Dorothy A., teacher of secretarial 
subjects, high school, Closter, N. J. 


Strattner, Mary Jane, teacher of home eco. 
nomics, Central School, Jeffersonville, N. Y, 


Walmsley, Susanne (B.S. 1944), n 
school teacher, Halsted School, Yonkers, N. : 


Warren, Sidney, instructor in social science, 
Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Weber, Marie Elizabeth, teacher of grades 5 
and 6, Union Free School District No. 4, Say- 
ville, Long Island, N. Y. 


Weigt, Claire I. (A.M. 1936), instructor in 
physical education and dance, Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 


Westcott, Jean L., kindergarten teacher, Gar- 
den Country Day School, Jackson Heights, 
N.Y. 


Wolf, Ilse H., assistant professor in home 


economics, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Woodfill, Kathryn (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
secretarial subjects, Katharine Gibbs School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Paut M. Munro (Ed.D. 1941), superin- 
tendent of schools, Columbus, Ga., is chair- 
man of the state-wide committee on 
administrative organization under the edu- 
cation panel ef the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Development Board of Georgia. 


Grace Bentnati (B.S. 1943) has been ap- 
pointed girls’ director at the Lincoln Rec- 
reation Center in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Dante. Havpern (A.M. 1934) is the new 
director of health education at the Jewish 
Community Center in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Doris M. Futterton (A.M. 1937), now a 
first lieutenant in the WAC, is a signal se- 
curity officer and assistant station adjutant 
at a combat wing of an Eighth Air Force 
B-24 Liberator Division in England. Lt. Ful- 
lerton arrived in Britain in December, 1943, 
and was trained for her present work at 
Oxford University. 


Amonc the new appointees to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration is Marcaret ScaLtan (B.S. 1937), 
who is now on her way to the Balkans. 
Tuerese Kerze (A.M. 1939) is already at 
work in Yugoslavia, and a number of other 
alumnae of the Nursing Education Division 
at Teachers College are expecting to join 
relief and reconstruction units abroad 
within a short time. 


Erxest V. Horus (Ph.D. 1938), principal 
specialist in higher education, U.S. Office 
of Education, contributed an article, “Edu- 
cation: Our Post-War Opportunity,” to the 
November 7 issue of Pic magazine. Dr. 
Hollis describes post-war educational prob- 
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lems as he sees them, with particular ref- 
erence to the needs of veterans. 


SamMuet T. Burns (Ph.D. 1943) has been 
appointed chairman of the department of 
music education in the School of Education 
at New York University, New York City. 


Epwarp G. Otsen (Ed.D. 1937), director of 
the School of Education at Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y., was the principal speaker 
at the Tenth Annual Guidance Conference 
held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
on November 10 and 11. 


Harotp E. Snyper (Ph.D. 1942) is deputy 
director of training for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and is stationed at present in Washington, 
D. C. He is responsible for the in-service 
training of the UNRRA staff both here and 
overseas and also spends part of his time on 
the pre-service program for the overseas 
staff carried out at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 


Paut C. Packer (Ph.D. 1923), who has been 
associated with the armed forces in educa- 
tional work for the past two years as a 
major in the department of supply, has re- 
cently been promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. His work, thus far, has taken 
him around the world with sojourns in 
Alaska, England, Africa, the Middle East, 
India, and China. Professor Packer is on 
leave of absence from the deanship of the 
College of Education, University of Iowa. 


Francis G. Cornett (Ph.D. 1936), H. C. 
Pannet (Ph.D. 1933), Dean Joun R. Mc- 
Lure (Ph.D. 1925), Wim Hut (Ed.D. 
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1942) and Ceci SpearMAN (Ed.D. 1943) 
participated in a conference on the emerg- 
ing design in public education held at the 
University of Alabama in June. 


Two PERTINENT conferences on post-war 
planning were held in August, one at the 
University of Denver and the other at the 
University of Wyoming. Artuur K. Loomis 
(Ph.D. 1926) and WitHeLmina Hit (Ed.D. 
1939) attended the Denver conference. 
Among those present at the Wyoming con- 
ference were Dr. Water C. Reusser, re- 
search associate, Spring 1939, Dean Oscar 
ScHWIERING, research associate, Winter 1943, 
and JosepH R. MacNee (Ph.D. 1932). 


Resecca C, Tans. (Ph.D. 1939) reports 
that she is now serving as a lieutenant in 
charge of all enlisted WAVES at the Naval 
Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Bess Exton (A.M. 1927) is assistant in 
health education with the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. She was recently guest 
of the physical education and health teach- 
ers and supervisors of Savannah, Ga., at a 
meeting to discuss new trends in health edu- 
cation. Miss Exton is especially interested 
in the problem of getting a tuberculosis 
prevention program into the general health 
education program. 


Betuer Fire (A.M. 1944) is now regional 
library director with headquarters at the 
Murray State Teachers College, Kentucky. 


Lucy Gorpon Wuite (A.M. 1933) was re- 
cently appointed a state advisory nurse with 
the Virginia State Health Department in 
Richmond, Va. 


Peart MacDonatp (A.M. 1928), nutrition- 
ist for the Delaware Agricultural Extension 
Service, has been awarded a certificate of 
recognition by Epsilon Sigma Phi, the 
national honorary extension fraternity com- 
posed of men and women who have served 
in cooperative extension work for ten years 


or more. Miss MacDonald was honored for 
her service as a state extension worker. She 
was one of the first women to enter the 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


KaTHERINE AMBERSON (A.M. 1938), for 
several years a member of the staff of the 
nursing education division at Teachers Col- 
lege and until recently director of the 
School of Nursing, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y., has been appointed by the 
American Red Cross as one of the United 
States workers safeguarding the health of 
the Red Cross personnel in the China 
Burma-India area. 


J. J. Oppennemer (Ph.D. 1923) is dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Mason Otcott (Ph.D. 1926) of Central 
College, Pella, lowa, reports the recent pub- 
lication of an article on “The Caste System 
of India” in the American Sociological Re- 
view. On November 3, he read a paper on 
“The Use of Problem Cases in the Teach- 
ing of Educational Psychology” before the 
psychology section of the Iowa State 
Teachers Association. 


Wesner Fattaw (Ed.D. 1944), pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Winnetka, Ill, 
and director of religious education, has re 
cently published articles in Christian Cen- 
tury, School and Society, and various relig- 
ious education magazines. He has other 
articles scheduled for early publication and 
a book in progress. 


Marspon A. SHERMAN (Ph.D. 1944) is now 
head of the department of business at the 
Richmond Division of the College of Wil 
liam and Mary in Virginia. He is at present 
engaged in a major research problem, an it- 
vestigation of the efficiency of various 
shorthand systems. This work is an out 
growth of his doctoral dissertation in which 
he developed a formula for shorthand evalu- 
ation. Dr. Sherman has been appointed state 
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director in Virginia for the National Edu- 
cation Association’s department of business 
education and last summer was elected na- 
tional secretary of the entire department. 


Guy M. Wirson (Ph.D. 1919), now pro- 
fessor emeritus at Boston University and 
director of instruction and personnel test- 
ing for the Raytheon Mfg. Co., Newton, 
Mass., has had two articles accepted for 
early publication: “Basic Considerations for 
Profitable Research in Arithmetic” by the 
Journal of Educational Research and “A 
New Index for the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test” by the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology. Dr. Wilson is also helping 
on a school survey in Lewiston, Me., and 
reports that Hersert Biair (Ph.D. 1919) is 
a fellow-worker on the project. 


Cart E. Scorretp (A.M. 1921) has been ap- 

inted secretary of the New Utrecht 
Branch, Y.M.C.A., Brooklyn, N. Y. Prior to 
this appointment, he spent two years in the 
Far East organizing and opening Red Cross 
clubs and canteens. His last assignment be- 
fore he returned to the United States was 
with Merrill’s Marauders, the famous Com- 
mandos of the Burma jungle. 


Lian G. Portenter (Ph.D. 1933), profes- 
sor of psychology and acting head of the 
department of philosophy and psychology 
at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo., is new executive secretary for the 
Rocky Mountain Branch of the American 
Psychological Association. Dr. Portenier has 
also been cooperating with the State Health 
Department in an attempt to organize a 
committee for mental hygiene in Wyoming 
and to improve child guidance facilities. She 
has completed several interesting publica- 
tions during the past year: an article en- 
titled “Gifted Child—Retarded Child” for 
the Encyclopedia of Child Guidance; “The 
Challenge of the War to Rural Citizenship,” 
a study-group outline organized for the 
American Museum of Natural History by 
the National Council of Women Psycho- 





logists; and a review of “Introduction to 
Exceptional Children” by H. J. Baker for 
the Journal of Consulting Psychology. At 
present, Dr. Portenier is preparing the sec- 
tion on “Individual Differences” for the 
new Encyclopedia of Psychology which is 
being edited by Philip Lawrence Harriman 
of Bucknell University. 


Joserun E. Avent (Ph.D. 1925), professor of 
educational psychology at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., is conduct- 
ing a state-wide high school testing program. 


J. W. Batpwiw (Ph.D. 1929), professor of 
education at the University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Tex., is writing a book on the teaching 
of social studies and, in connection with this 
project, is making a survey of the social 
studies curricula in the Texas schools. Dr. 
Baldwin’s other sphere of interest concerns 
the world calendar and its possibilities. 


Some of his recent articles include: “The © 


Simplicity of the World Calendar” for the 
Texas Outlook; “A New Calendar for a 
New Era” for the Interscholastic Leaguer; 
and “The Advantages of the World Calen- 
dar to School Administration” for the 
American School Board Journal. 


Rosert W. Winstow (Ed.D. 1944) had an 
article, “Singing, the Basis of Music Edu- 
cation,” published in the October issue of 
the Journal of Arkansas Education. At the 
November meeting of the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association, Dr. Winslow was re- 
elected president of the music education 
division. 


Litiian Anperson (A.M. 1926) has been ap- 
pointed director of the nutrition bureau of 
the Community Service Society, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
succeeding Lucy Gitietr (A.M. 1915) who 
retired on November 1 after thirty years 
of service. In her new post, Miss Anderson 
will direct the society’s nutrition program 
which has served thousands of New York 
families since it was organized in 1920. Miss 
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Anderson is editor of Nutrition Notes, a 
monthly bulletin published by her bureau. 
She is chairman of both the food committee 
of the New York Budget Council and of 
the executive committee of the Nutrition 
Committee of Greater New York. She also 
served on the National Nutrition Confer- 
ence called by President Roosevelt in 1941. 
At present, she is nutrition adviser to the 
Consumers Service of the C.D.V.O. 


Simcua Rusinstetn (A.M. 1931), former 
supervisor of the Boro Park branch of the 
Marshaliah Hebrew High School, New 
York, has been appointed educational direc- 
tor of Congregation Shaarey Zedek, De- 
troit, Mich. 


A. O. Bowpen (Ph.D. 1929), formerly pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has transferred temporarily to rehabilitation 
work. For the duration, he is serving as 
government psychometrist at Sawtelle, 
West Los Angeles, Calif. Dr. Bowden has 
two books scheduled for publication in the 
near future: “The Day Before Yesterday 
in America,” a volume for third grade basal 
reading, and “A Preface to Human Nature.” 
He has partially finished a book on “The 
Peoples of South America,” but has de- 
cided to suspend this endeavor in deference 
to his wartime duties. 


New MemMsers of the department of educa- 
tion teaching staff at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., are W. Georce Haywarp 
(Ed.D. 1040), principal of the Elmwood Ele- 
mentary School in East Orange, N. J., and 
Gaten Jones (Ph.D. 1935), principal of the 
East Orange High School. Dr. Hayward 
and Dr. Jones will conduct special Friday 
and Saturday courses at Lehigh. 


Dana Gatcuett (M.S. 1928) of the home 
economics department at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., has proved 
herself one of Teachers College’s most faith- 
ful alumnae. In 1943, the college was proud 


to hang in Russell Hall a tapestry she wove 
On November 15, 1944, Teachers Col 
celebrated its fiftieth birthday, and pror 
nent among the festivities was the cutting 
a large birthday cake, complete with fift 
candles, donated by Miss Gatchell. ; 


Lester A. KirKENDALL (Ph.D. 1937) of t 
United States Public Health Service 
been temporarily assigned within the Fed 
eral Security Agency as senior health edy. 
cation specialist in the division of physi 
education and health activities of the Uni 
States Office of Education. He will sery 
schools and colleges interested in developé 
a social hygiene program. Dr. Kirken¢ 
was called by the Office of Education 

a wartime appointment in the Vene 
Disease Education Institute, Raleigh, N. € 
where he served as educational consultant, 


Cuartes L. Warren (A.M. 1932), dean 
boys at Mamaroneck High School, M 
oneck, N. Y., and principal of the eveni ¢ 
school, has been appointed acting principal 
of the Mamaroneck Avenue School. 


Hazet Tostas (A.M. 1935) is director of att 
education at Danbury State Teachers 
lege, Danbury, Conn. Miss Tobias is former 
president of the Connecticut Arts Associa 
tion. She is art consultant for the P 
Teacher Association of Connecticut 4 
for the past four years, has been a memh 
of the Council of the Eastern Arts 


ciation. ” 
& 


Dorotuea H. Comrort reports that her new 
position as English teacher at Pearl Rivet 
High School, Pearl River, N. Y., is a m 
interesting and happy one. “Teaching fit 
classes of English is not an easy —_ 
it is a challenge and offers an opportu 
for real progress,” she writes. Besides { ‘ 
filling her teaching duties, Miss Comfort 
deeply engrossed in directing the activiti 
of the high school’s Players Club and f 
ning for the dramatic productions to & 
presented this year. 





